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Religious Education for the Year 


HE JOURNAL for the year will carry articles on adult education, 
crime and delinquency, religious education programs, family and 
community relationships, economics, character education in the 

schools, interracial and interreligious relationships, personal counseling, 
recreation, research in religious and character education, rural religious edu- 
cation, peace, worship, etc. Some of the articles to be carried during the 
year are: 
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School, Harvard University. 

THe Community as A SociaL Unit—Walter A. Terpenning, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

LicHT ON SovieT Russta—Edward O. Sisson, Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 

Apu.tt Epucation—Mildred Chadsey, Adult Education Associa- 
tion, Cleveland. 

Youtu Looks aT THE CHurcH—Paul W. Shankweiler, Professor 
of Economics and Sociology, Clark University. 
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Training, State of Nebraska Department of Public Instruc- 
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THE CHrIsTIAN FAMILY AND THE KincboM oF Gop—Charles E. 
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Berkeley. 

RELATION OF RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR TO RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE— 
David M. Trout, Professor of Psychology, Hillsdale College, 
Michigan. 

ADOLESCENT RELIGION IN RELATION TO MENTAL HycGiENE—Milo 
L. Whittaker, Head of the Department of Social Sciences, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois. 

NEGRO MINISTERS AND THE CoLor LINE IN AMERICAN PROTES- 
TANTISM—J. Howell Atwood, Professor of Sociology, Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois. 

THe Honor Spirir ON THE CoLLEGE Campus—F. I. Sheeder, 
Assistant to the President, Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Peace—Harry M. Edmonds, Minister, The Independent Presby- 
terian Church, Birmingham, Ala. 


Many other articles written by experts in the various fields will appear 
during the year. In addition there will be conference reports, editorials, 
news notes, book review, etc. Those who have not been reading the journal 
regularly will find September a good month in which to begin a yearly 
subscription. The Editorial Staff and Committee promise an abundance 
of interesting and helpful material in the months to follow. Membership 
in the Association includes subscription to the journal; the price is $5.00 
per year. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


In This Issue 

UR readers will find much of value 

in the article by Professor Beach, 
“Migratory Minds and Social Aims.” 
Feeling that “minds are created in and 
by means of the social atmosphere as re- 
vealed in the community patterns of re- 
lationships” and that since “the social life 
is changing rapidly . . . . while those who 
are administering the direct educational 
agencies for mental growth are attempt- 
ing to teach or guide growing minds 
along old roads no longer traveled,” the 
basic social educational problem now is 
“to recognize the rapidly changing aspect 
of our civilization . . . and then to en- 
deavor so to guide the educational and 
directive institutions of community life 
that these basic forces shall function in 
harmony with the real world today.” 

In the article which follows, “Is Our 
Educational System the Best or the 
Worst?” Professor Dowd holds that “we 
have literally gone crazy on vocational 
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education, making it the corner-stone of 
our system and subordinating everything 
else to it. From the elementary schools 
to state universities the paramount aim 
is to train pupils for a trade or profes- 
sion. The efficiency of a high school is 
now measured by the number of pupils 
qualified to step into some trade or to 
enter a university where training can be 
had for a profession.” If Professor Dowd 
is correct, we in education need not only 
to re-evaluate our educational institutions 
but ourselves as leaders in them. 

Our readers will be grateful for Mrs. 
Fahs’ clear and enlightening article, 
“Should Peggy and Peter Pray?” which 
is followed by Professor Yerkes’ equally 
interesting paper dealing with his concep- 
tion of the meaning and significance of 
worship. 

“Our Moral Muddle,” the title of 
Rabbi Brickner’s paper, which was given 
at the 1932 Convention of the Religious 
Education Association, is partially attrib- 
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utable, he thinks, to misguided methods of 
teaching people to be religious. He de- 
nies that religion is something apart from 
life to be contributed to life, but believes 
that it is part and parcel of life itself. 
He believes that “What we should be 
seeking to do in our education is to make 
human life increasingly more competent, 
not more creedal; more adequate, not 
more nationalistically chauvinistic ; fuller, 
richer, and deeper. We cannot do this 
except by linking every individual life up 
organically with the various realities, 
physical and spiritual, of its own environ- 
ment. If this be the function of educa- 
tion, then it should aim at training in 
unification and integration with the whole 
of life.” 

Mr. Boorman, having had many inti- 
mate contacts with boys, is well equipped 
to tell us of “Criminals in the Making,” 
and he does so by giving us the story of 
one criminal—almost in the boy’s own 
words. 

To ministers and directors of religious 
education, Rabbi Feuer’s article will be 
extremely helpful for in it he analyzes 
the actual work of The Temple school, 
showing how they have come to their 
present curriculum and objectives. 

Professor Lotz, from a questionnaire 
study of some 84 colleges, gives us some 
interesting data concerning the depart- 
ment of religion in the church college. 

In the section “Studies and Surveys in 
Education,” we have reports on some 
most significant contributions to moral 
and religious education. Here we find 
education in the making, and for those 
who wish to make up their own minds 
as to the direction of education no better 
material can be found. 

cs Fe 

We should appreciate the comments of 
our readers on the material presented in 
this issue. If you feel that there are cer- 
tain fields in which we are not doing as 
much as you would like to have us do, tell 
us about it. We want to make the jour- 
nal of the utmost possible value to you.— 
Editorial Staff 


The World’s Sunday School Convention: 
An Appraisal 


HE eleventh World’s Sunday School 

Convention met in Rio de Jaieizo, 
Brazil, July 25-31. One thousand five 
hundred delegates representing thirty- 
three nations paid their registrations, al- 
though three hundred delegates from Sau 
Paulo, the seat of the revolution, were 
unable to attend. It is difficult, in this 
limited space, to appraise a gathering of 
such sweep and complexity. To the 
writer the most outstanding thing was the 
strength and multiplicity of its fellow- 
ship. There was nowhere to be discov- 
ered the slightest suggestion of denomina- 
tional jealousy or sectarian supercon- 
sciousness. Many who came from the 
United States were of course widely 
known through their denominational ac- 
tivities. But there was no desire on their 
part to magnify denominational relation- 
ships. Of the hundreds who came from 
other lands it was impossible to identify 
their church affiliations. They were 
brethren together in a gathering of 
world-wide dimensions. It has never 
been my privilege to attend a religious 
meeting of any sort, save that of the 
R. E. A., in which denominational dif- 
ferences were so completely merged (or 
submerged) in the larger interests that 
were in the foreground. All who at- 
tended found this convention marking a 
new day in fellowship across denomina- 
tional lines. National interests also be- 
came subsidiary to the larger interests of 
world humanity. It was a beautiful sym- 
bol of the prophetic hope of religion in 
the new age of human brotherhood to 
see grouped on the same platforms repre- 
sentatives of China and Japan, Egypt and 
India and England, France and Germany, 
Italy and the Bible lands, not to mention 
the various Hispanic nations as well as 
others. If there is a technique that will 
gather together these representatives for 
a week in a spirit of genuine brotherhood, 
and it was manifest that there is in the 
sessions of this convention, then there 
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is ground for the faith that there can be 
devolved a technique that will assure the 
control of the perplexities and diversities 
of modern world life by the categories of 
good will and abundant living. The con- 
vention gave an excellent dramatization 
of this hope. 

The convention was also a heartening 
revelation of the vigor and ability of 
South American Protestant religious 
leadership. The spiritual vitality, intel- 
lectual approach, and moral courage of 


the men and women who direct religious 


activities in this great continent are the 
equal of those in like positions in North 
America. Nothing heartened me more 
than the contact with these men and 
women. To find them at the helm augurs 
well for the future of religion on the con- 
tinent. 

The magnitude of the unfinished task 
also loomed large on the horizon of all 
who attended the convention. The last 
four years registered a splendid gain in 
enrolment and attendance in Protestant 
Sunday schools throughout the world. 
But when one looks out upon the silent 
and unnumbered masses of the race who 
have not yet become partakers of the 
blessings and privileges that mark the 
lands of North America and Europe one 
is sobered to the point of depression of 
spirit. This is heightened by the con- 
sciousness that in the most highly devel- 
oped lands there is still so much that is 
unworthy and mean, low and vile, selfish 
and provincial. 

There is need for a more honest and 
thoroughgoing realism that faces all of the 
facts of the present situation and at the 
same time a sufficiently vigorous idealism 
to create effective programs of human 
transformation. The redemption, salva- 
tion, reconstruction (or whatever other 
term one may choose to apply to the 
process) of the race is a far more tough 
and stubborn task than most religionists 
are willing to admit. If the World Sun- 
day School Convention can aid in bring- 
ing this fact into the focus of attention 
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it will have rendered a service of no mean 
proportions. 

The difficulties involved in program 
construction for such a meeting are very 
real. The divergence in culture and tra- 
dition, the contrast in training and ex- 
perience, the difference in point of view 
in educational theory and social outlook 
—all combine to aggravate the work of 
the Program Committee. Added to all 
of these is the handicap of language 
which made it necessary to use two lan- 
guages in all of the sessions. It was the 
judgment of the majority with whom I 
talked that the seminar and conference 
periods were of more value than the 
larger general assemblies. In the light of 
the experience at Rio, which of course 
must be checked against similar conven- 
tion experiences elsewhere, future pro- 
grams should rely even more largely than 
did this one on the seminar and the con- 
ference groups. 

There was the conviction upon the part 
of some of the most thoughtful that the 
immediate future is in many ways one 
of the critical periods in the life of the 
World Sunday School Association. This 
is not created by the economic stringency 
although this aggravated it. The crux of 
the difficulty lies in the fact that, for bet- 
ter or for worse, denominations are shap- 
ing their activities in such a way as to 
prevent the formation of loyalties to and 
the bestowal of large gifts by laymen 
upon organizations that are not directly 
under ecclesiastical control. There is 
much to be said for this. But it ought 
also be borne in mind that there is in all 
probability a debit side of the ledger as 
well. Provision ought to be made either 
for denominational support in a large 
way through missionary treasuries, a 
thing that is being done in a small way, or 
for the release of individual loyalty and 
generosity after the manner of a genera- 
tion ago. Unless this is adequately done 
the Association will find itself seriously 
hampered in the large and growing work 
to which it is committed—A. LeRoy 
Huff 
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Recreational Activities for the 
Unemployed 


ECREATIONAL agencies of the 
community are preparing to meet 
the need for recreational opportunities 
for boys and girls, sixteen to twenty-one, 
through with school but without unem- 
ployment opportunities. Responding to 
the request of the President’s Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Relief, the Amer- 
ican Library Association, Boys’ Clubs of 
America, Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, Jewish Welfare 
Board, Knights of Columbus, National 
Board, Y. W. C. A., National Council, 
Y. M. C. A., National Federation of Set- 
tlements, and National Recreation Asso- 
ciation have prepared a suggested com- 
munity program for recreation for the 
unemployed. 

It is suggested that a local emergency 
unemployment committee be appointed, it 
in turn to appoint a small subcommittee 
on recreation from its own membership 
of leading citizens. The appointment of 
such a subcommittee could be publicly an- 
nounced in each community, together with 
a statement of appreciation of the recrea- 
tion problem on the part of the emergency 
committee. This subcommittee on recrea- 
tion would: 


(1) Co-operate with all local agencies pro- 
viding recreation for the unemployed to the 
end that the most effective use of all existing 
facilities and trained personnel may be secured 
—public schools, park departments, recreation 
departments, recreation associations, library 
boards, museum associations, settlements, boys’ 
clubs, girls’ clubs, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A.,, 
Knights of Columbus, Jewish community cen- 
ters, Salvation Army, councils of churches and 
ministerial associations, central labor. 

(2) Provide information service to unem- 
ployed on local recreation opportunities through 
leaflets, posters, announcements and similar 
methods. 

(3) Open additional special recreation cen- 
ters in connection with shelters for homeless 
men, employment and registration centers and 
elsewhere when necessary to supplement other 
facilities. 

(4) Stimulate and help local organizations 
such as fraternal orders, labor groups and 
churches to provide recreation for their own 
unemployed members. 

(5) Co-operate with recreation agencies in 
selection, assignment, training and supervision 


of “white collar” unemployed for recreation 
service. 

(6) Support local agencies in their efforts 
to develop public interest in and financial sup- 
port of recreation service to the unemployed. 


eS 


The Mission of the Church in the Time 
of Social Crisis* 
HE members of the Church Confer- 
ence of Social Work, organized un- 
der the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America as an Associate 
Group of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work, assembled in Philadelphia 
May 15-21, feel that the conditions of 
life in this country at the present time call 
for a reaffirmation of the social and 
spiritual aims of Christian religion. 
Christianity thinks of the development of 
personality as one of the primary aims 
of life. A condition in which there is 
widespread demoralization of manhood, 
through the inability of millions of men 
to earn their living and support their own 
families, has become a national tragedy 
which seems to constitute an indictment 
of the economic structure of our society. 
In terms of Christian principle we hold 
that the economic order exists for man 
and not man for the economic order. 
Over-emphasis upon the profit motive and 
upon individual wealth-seeking is an in- 
dication of the superficiality of the aims 
of our civilization from the Christian 
point of view. This situation in which 
millions of people are prevented by cir- 
cumstances from functioning normally 
and wholesomely in the national life is a 
fundamental injustice and a grave peril 
to the future of America. We hold that, 
unless society works for a solution of 
its problems in terms of justice and broth- 
erhood, there is the greatest likelihood of 
provoking in this country revolutionary 
forces such as those whose outbreak in 
some other parts of the world has been 
a major factor in modern history. 
From the point of view of the religious 
spirit and the Christian ethic, the profit 


*A Message from the Church Conference of Social 
Work, 























motive cannot take first place in any phase 
of our life, but must give place to a pri- 
mary concern for human welfare. We 
would call the attention of the churches 
and of the American public to the fact 
that in the present crisis the securing of 
enough funds for the relief of the desti- 
tute, both through taxes and through con- 
tributions to private social agencies, 
constitutes a grave necessity, and that all 
possible sacrifices must be made to pre- 
vent a tragic destruction of standards of 
living, which would result in the demorali- 
zation of a large portion of the population. 

These high aims of integrity, justice 
and good-will are not only a part of the 
teaching of the Protestant Churches, but 
are also held in common with the other 
great religious bodies of America, our 
Catholic and Jewish friends. We wish 
to express our appreciation of the extent 
to which we have been able to work with 
members of these other groups in set- 
ting forth the claims of the spiritual and 
ethical conception of life, and in em- 
phasizing the principles of justice and 
charity as they bear upon our national 
problems. 

We also wish to point out that one of 
the major needs of the present time, as 
indicated by moral confusion and the 
acuteness of the divorce problem, is the 
application of scientific intelligence and of 
Christian attitudes to the problems of 
marriage and the family. The religious 
spirit seeks in marriage, not a selfish hap- 
piness merely, but an occasion for beau- 
tifying human life and providing a sound 
structure of home and family living upon 
which the strength of national life de- 
pends. 

While there seems to be a decline mo- 
mentarily in the number of divorces, yet 
the old problem of adequate preparation 
for marriage has not yet been solved. We 
also feel that the divorce problem itself 
can be better solved by putting marriage 
on a secure basis than by emphasis on 
enactments, whether of churches or the 
State. We notice that there is a strain 
on American life from a new quarter, in 
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that large numbers of projected mar- 
riages have been postponed because of 
economic distress. The possible gravity 
of this situation is immediately apparent. 

We feel that a major feature in the 
solution of the marriage problem and of 
many others is a good example from the 
more mature members of society to the 
young people and to the children who are 
coming on. The extent to which the 
spirit of “getting by” and the gambling 
disposition of getting something for noth- 
ing have become standards of behavior 
and a bad example of youth is worthy of 
careful attention. 

Not only the churches, but all commu- 
nities, must take seriously to heart the 
fact that unless the children of today are 
properly guided, given wholesome recrea- 
tional and social opportunities and fur- 
nished good life-patterns by their elders, 
the inevitable result will be that consid- 
erable numbers of them will be added to 
the criminal population of the coming 
decade. The churches, which stand for 
the redemption of the individual and so- 
ciety, cannot but hold that a primary 
means of achieving a solution of many of 
the menacing problems which we now 
face, is to bring individual and community 
life to a basis of integrity, mutual confi- 
dence and goodwill. 


et SF S&S 
A Research Seminar for Directors of 
Boys’ Work 


HE annual Research Seminar for 

Directors of Boys’ Work is a co-op- 
erative enterprise on the part of the 
Southern Association of Directors of 
Boys’ Work (a professional fellowship 
of workers with boys that cross-cuts 
agency and institutional lines) and 
the Boy Life Service Bureau of the 
Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

The first Seminar was held in February 
1931 in Nashville, Tennessee. It was 
called a seminar because it was a period 
(a week) of intensive study by experi- 
enced boys’ workers. It was to be a time 
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of unhurried study also, with plenty of 
time for conferences and reading in the 
college libraries in the city. It was to be 
a time of fellowship, sharing of experi- 
ence, and reorientation in better boys’ 
work, and finally it was stimulated and 
directed by experts in sociology, psychol- 
ogy and education—the background sci- 
ences of boys’ work. Experts in applied 
social science in the leisure time of youth 
met with the expert social scientists for 
study and discussion. 

Out of the first Seminar a professional 
association of directors of boys’ work de- 
veloped. The purpose of this Associa- 
tion is to “promote fellowship, efficiency 
and co-operation among boys’ workers, 
to share experience, to develop wider 
professional knowledge, to promote mu- 
tual understanding and common interests, 
and to raise standards in training and 
practice in boys’ work.” Membership 
was open to all full time employed work- 
ers with boys, or boys and girls, who have 
had at least three years’ experience in 
boys’ work, or graduates of a profes- 
sional training school for boys’ workers. 

One requirement was that all agency 
distinctions or lines of cleavage should 
be eliminated. The Association was con- 
cerned with the growth of professional 
boys’ work skills, methods, and standards 
and not with the agency or organization 
a man happened to be employed by, any 
more than an association of pediatricians 
is concerned with the name of the hospi- 
tal in which the children’s specialist in the 
field of medicine works. 

The activities of the Association in- 
clude the 

(a) holding of an annual Research 
Seminar. 
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(6) publishing and distributing The 
Seminar, the official journal of the Asso- 
ciation. 

(c) developing a stronger organiza- 
tion with a more comprehensive constitu- 
tion and a more professional basis of 
membership. 

(d) developing a code of ethics. 

(e) extending the idea of a profes- 
sional fellowship of directors of boys’ 
work that cross-cuts agency lines to other 
regions and areas. 

(f) developing eventually a National 
Association of Directors of Boys’ Work. 

The Southern Association has a mem- 
bership of about thirty. These members 
are boys’ club superintendents, Boy Scout 
executives, Y. M. C. A. boys’ work secre- 
taries, juvenile probation officers, direc- 
tor of religious education, superintendent 
boys’ home, attendance officer public 
schools, 4-H Club director, camp direc- 
tors, superintendent of Boys’ Industrial 
School, community recreation director, 
and Y. M. H. A. boys’ work director. 
There is an Executive Committee of nine 
in addition to a president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The attendance in 1931 at the Seminar 
Week was thirty-eight from ten different 
centers in the Southern Region, and two 
in Central Region. In 1932, the depres- 
sion year, the attendance was thirty from 
eight different centers in the region. The 
Executive Committee believes the idea is 
timely, necessary, and will succeed, and is 
planning a very interesting Seminar 
Week for 1933. The annual meeting of 
the Association is held at that time and 
the new constitution and code of ethics 
will be presented for serious considera- 
tion—Walter L. Stone 
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MIGRATORY MINDS AND SOCIAL AIMS 





W. G. BEACH 


iy IS no longer possible to think of the 
individual mind apart from the social 
medium in which minds are formed. It 
has long been said that minds are sub- 
ject to the influences surrounding them; 
but this way of conceiving the situation 
does not adequately cover the facts. It 
is more nearly a true descriptive state- 
ment to say that minds are created in and 
by means of the social atmosphere as re- 
vealed in the community patterns of re- 
lationships. The community itself—its 
ways, its quality, its spirit, its life—feeds 
and nourishes its members so that they 
grow in its image. 

But if social relationships and their im- 
plied concepts largely create or fix the 
character of individual mental life, it is 
also true that these social relationships 
are themselves subject to change. Edu- 
cation of -individual minds may aid 
the process of growth in harmony with 
the social and community relationships, 
but if these relationships, with their 
ideas and sentiments are themselves 
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changing, the problem becomes more dif- 
ficult, demanding new knowledge and 
more adequate analysis of social life. If 
the social life is changing rapidly, mov- 
ing away from old arrangements and in- 
stitutional adjustments, while those who 
are administering the direct educational 
agencies for mental growth are attempt- 
ing to teach or guide growing minds 
along old roads no longer traveled, in- 
evitably they only create in those minds 
mental confusion and a bewildered ques- 
tioning which may become open rebel- 
lion at all social interference. Here 
seems to lie the basic social educational 
problem of our conflicting social life. It 
is, first, to recognize the rapidly chang- 
ing aspect of our civilization, not merely 
as technical and material, but in its crea- 
tive molding power over individual 
minds, and then, to endeavor so to guide 
the educational and directive institutions 
of community life that these basic forces 
shall function in harmony with the real 
world of today and the growth of the 
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minds and thought of men and women 
shall be directed in harmony with that 
world and its life. The basic educa- 
tional power of this or any age is the 
conscious or unconscious community life 
itself. The school and other conscious 
educational agencies can aid toward an 
understandng of this life and can inter- 
pret it or suggest lines of modification. 
But to bring impor- 


And this new type of community is cre- 
ating a new type of mind—it is a migra- 
tory mind resulting from the migratory 
character of our civilization. 

By migratoriness is meant the mobile 
character of modern life. It is a recog- 
nized situation and needs only to be 
stated in the briefest terms. The rela- 
tively stationary quality of rural village 
life in earlier ages 





tant changes in the 
minds of men these 
changes must be em- 
bodied in the com- 





The basic educational power of 
this or any age is the conscious or 
unconscious community life itself. 


is in striking con- 
trast with the rest- 
lessly moving activi- 
ties of our own day. 








munity life itself, 
from which they may then exercise their 
creative influence. 

Two types of social environment may 
be contrasted in order to picture the sit- 
uation of our present life and its need. 
One of these is found in many parts of 
the world today, though it is fast dis- 
appearing because of the spread of com- 
munication and transportation. It has 
been, in an earlier period, the major and 
dominating type. This is the relatively 
simple, largely self-contained and un- 
changing rural village community. It 
was (and is, wherever found today) a 
close-touch, familiar, face-to-face com- 
munity. Its plan or pattern of life was 
such as fixed in the individual mind cer- 
tain ideas of relationship and certain val- 
ues incident to the primary institutions 
of family, religion, and mutual aid. The 
steady habit-forming impact of these con- 
tacts, ideas, and values tended to result 
in a loyalty, not only between members 
of families or other contained units, but 
loyalty to the community life itself; and 
out of these habits, ideas, and loyalties 
the community became a mental reality 
and a power over individual life. But the 
technical changes of a newer world have 
broken this stable simplicity. In place 
of the self-contained and close-touch 
rural community has arisen a wider and 
more complex social life. Community it- 
self becomes a new type because its ac- 
tivities and functions as well as its mode 
of life have suffered fundamental change. 


And not only is the 
movement a spatial one occasioned by the 
very instability of specialized interest and 
activity ; it is equally a social movement, 
involving competitive placement in class 
and rank and cultural group. Urbaniza- 
tion expresses and flows from this social 
characteristic just as stability charac- 
terizes isolated village life. 

Moreover not only is migratoriness a 
term expressing the fact of physical or 
social movement. Through the means of 
communication cultures move directly. 
Ideas are spread, ways diffused, cultural 
horizons are widened and cultural borders 
made more inclusive of elements from 
varied sources. This movement of ideas 
also is migratoriness. For just as the 
most significant aspect of the movement 
of peoples is not biological but sociolog- 
ical since it involves that contact of cul- 


. tural characteristics which leads to stimu- 


lation and invention; so also the more 
direct and impersonal contact of cultural 
elements is productive of change in the 
mental life of mankind. The fact of cul- 
tural movement, whether in and through 
the movement of people or directly in 
the contact of elements of culture itself, 
may therefore be described by the term 
migratoriness. And because the social 
quality of this fact consists in the chang- 
ing mind or minds of men, we may de- 
scribe the situation by the expression “the 
migratory mind.” 

In so far then as men have been 
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grouped in somewhat separate and isolated 
rural village communities, their cultures 
have been relatively stable and unchang- 
ing. Such unity has in part those relatively 
objective aspects seen in uniform social 
ways, such as language, dress, cere- 
monies, and so forth. But it equally re- 
veals itself in beliefs, admirations, valua- 
tions and ideals, of which loyalty is the 
completest expression. And these valua- 
tion-approval-loyalty patterns, as they be- 
come traits of personal character in the 
members of the community, function in 
the control of their behavior. 

It is not altogether easy for men who 
live in the cultural confusion of today 
to recognize or realize the power over be- 
havior of such a unified group life 
through its simple, steady, definite cul- 
ture attitudes and ways merging into a 
sentiment of community or group loyalty. 
It could exist only in and because of the 
relative isolation of such community life, 
removed from the stimulation as well as 
contrasts of new and different ways, atti- 
tudes, and values. 

It is a far cry from such a plan of life 
to a modern city or indeed to the present 
world as a whole. A machine world is a 
moving world; a communicating world is 
a moving world. In a university class 
of fifty young persons, only three had 
lived all their lives in the same locality, 
while 19 per cent had moved five or more 
times. The fathers of twenty-one of the 
fifty had changed occupations in the 
memory of the students questioned. 
Moreover, men move up in class status: 
five of this student group were sons of 
day laborers. And men drop in social 
status: an unemployed wanderer reports 
that his family were people of education 
and comfortable circumstances, most of 
his male kindred being in professional 
life; he himself is a college graduate and 
had once worn a Phi Beta Kappa key, 
but had “sold it for what it was worth.” 
He was glad to work at common labor. 
Or it is the movement of the elements of 
culture which startles us: In the same 
newspaper is a report of the delibera- 
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tions of a body of scientists and near it 
the offer of a clairvoyant to solve all 
business or marital difficulties. A grad- 
uate student is engaged in scientific re- 
search in the hope of finding a way to 
cure some disease, using every known 
means of scientific experiment; while 
another young man nearby thinks he has 
found a way (so he reported to the 
writer) to solve all economic difficulties 
by the application of Yogi philosophy! 
Where do we go from here? 

There are certain basic consequences 
from this radical change from stability 
to migratoriness of mind. The simple, uni- 
form, undisturbed rural culture acted as 
a steady control over individual behavior. 
In the present world people are increas- 
ingly escaping, so to speak, from such 
control, either through a change of resi- 
dence and activity, or through direct 
changes and resulting confusion in cul- 
tural contacts and conflict. As far as cul- 
ture control is concerned such persons are 
socially uprooted—no longer having roots 
in the life-giving community soil; hence 
follows personality disorganization in 
varied forms, such as delinquency; and 
this is particularly evident where the cul- 
ture conflict is most abrupt and complete 
as among immigrant children or among 
those who are overwhelmed by the rad- 
ical culture contrasts involved in chang- 
ing social status, as among those who have 
suddenly acquired wealth. Whenever the 
steady support of accepted community 
culture with its resulting loyalties is un- 
dermined, there seems to be a tendency 
for mankind to sink back into what 
Gilbert Murray calls “the primitive 
slime” where impulse and passion are 
the basic controllers of behavior (Rise of 
the Greek Epic, p. 10). It is indeed only 
in some sort of well and firmly organ- 
ized community life that there is any 
chance for real emergence from its en- 
gulfing power. 

Disorganized personalities characterize 
our social life. Delinquency and crime 
are expressions of social disorganization, 
indicating the lack of adaptation of basic 
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institutions to function in a new world. 
And these institutions have arisen and 
exist because of social interrelationships 
of a special kind demanding certain kinds 
of action or behavior essential to the or- 
ganization of community life. The orderly 
working of the entire body of institutions 
and related customs becomes the basis 
for a sort of philosophy of life for the 
minds of its members and this way of 
thinking of ourselves unifies and co-or- 
dinates behavior in approved ways. But 
if institutions fail in whole or in part, 
and customs and arrangements of work 
and life clash or destroy each other, then 
the unifying “philosophy of life” is de- 
stroyed, confusion of mind results, un- 
certain behavior turns to misbehavior, the 
disorganized and abnormal mind expres- 
sing the central disorganization of the 
community itself. The individual never 
grows alone; he is shaped in and through 
the character of his social medium; the 
levels or standards on which he may act 
and live are always social and the direc- 
tions or highways in which he may go 
are social ways. 

It is evident, therefore, that the chaos 
of our new world of today is an institu- 
tional functional failure, and the spread 
of unsocial behavior is an expression of 
the weakening of community conscious- 
ness and an evidence of the lack of com- 
munity understanding of its own meaning 
and needs. Educational agencies must 
recognize this. The cross currents of 
thought and sentiment, the contradictions 
and conflicts of particular interests, the 
mingling of diverse ways and fashions of 
life, are behind and basic to the confusion 
and instability of individual life and con- 
duct. To cope with this problem demands 
a social direction of education toward a 
new understanding and realization of the 
character and possibilities of community 
life. 

We are thus led to recognize a critical 
problem. It is the problem of maintain- 
ing social control not only through law 
but through discovering new ways of en- 
couraging the growth of stable yet intel- 


ligently and socially ordered personalities. 
This is evidently a problem of the or- 
ganization of community life for its own 
welfare, and is the fundamental problem 
of education. 

Two ways of thinking of community 
life are found. One is based upon the 
existence of technical interaction of spe- 
cializations of activity. Such interaction 
is the basic characteristic of every city of 
the world and of every compact or con- 
centrated population area. Economically 
speaking, this may be considered ade- 
quate and sufficient in itself to satisfy 
the needs of community organization, but 
community living is more than competi- 
tive economic production by division of 
labor. The second conception of com- 
munity is that it is a spiritual unity ex- 
pressing not only common interests but 
also common values and approvals which 
become embodied in aims and _ ideals. 
This concept has at times interfered with 
freedom and obstructed growth and ad- 
justment to new ways and values ; but its 
strength is that, like order itself, it is the 
basic preventative of destructive behavior 
by individuals or particular groups, and is 
the foundation upon which freedoms can 
build. The continual process of speciali- 
zation of every sort itself weakens and 
undermines the recognition of unity even 
in the economic field. If to this it is 
added that the whole trend of specializa- 
tion is to leave each interest to itself and 
so to emphasize particular separate and 
private group life as in contrast to the 
common and public united life, it can not 
be wondered that migratory mindedness 
is so definitely associated with the disor- 
ganization of personal character and be- 
havior. The suggestion seems reasonable 
therefore that our basic conscious aim 
should be the rebuilding and strengthen- 
ing of the consciousness of the public or 
common interest, as contrasted with the 
private or particular interest. On the 
one hand we find gang or race or sect or 
class or business interest, and it is set 
over against the community united for 
common ends. If there is conflict between 
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these two types of interest, which shall 
win? Certainly not the community unless 
a very definite effort be directed to this 
end. Hence it should be clearly embodied 
in community understanding that the time 
is past in which separate activities and 
interests may use community organiza- 
tion as a protective mechanism against 
each other, while they disregard the com- 
mon or public life and welfare. From 
now on the emphasis of community or- 
ganization embodied in law and in the 
policy of all agencies of education should 
be centered upon the needs of the life of 
all, upon the common welfare, the life 
together, and not its opposite. The prob- 
lem is one of finding a co-operative type 
of organization which may, to some ex- 
tent, guide and control the restless, com- 
petitive, moving throngs of men in the 
midst of the disorganization of old cul- 
ture ways and values. The conflict of 
culture is inevitable and is life-giving, if 
it is accompanied by a continuous func- 
tional adaptation of institutions to new 
life. This conflict is in some respects the 
major fact in the modern world, what- 
ever the temporary consequences in the 
way of individual weakness or social in- 
efficiency. For that very reason it is only 
wise to offset these consequences by an 
enlarged emphasis upon community or so- 
cial unity. 

Community organization with regard 
to sickness and its care illustrates this sit- 
uation. In the main sickness is still ex- 
pressed in individual or family terms and 
action in so far as its cost is concerned. 
To this extent, and perhaps for this rea- 
son, the problem is not thoroughly 
wrought into community organization nor 
recognized as essentially a community or 
public matter. But the growth of knowl- 
edge about our industrial world points 
steadily toward the fact of community in- 
terest and the need and wisdom of com- 
munity organization of this community 
situation. And when we arrive at thor- 
ough community organization of this 
health and sickness problem some. in- 
crease of general community conscious- 


ness may be looked for as an accompani- 
ment of the movement itself. 

To give another illustration: one may 
suggest the present conflict over the so- 
cial nature and consequences and treat- 
ment of unemployment. It is thoroughly 
understood as a fact that employment is 
social and not individual; hence employ- 
ment varies with economic change, re- 
gardless of the effort of the individual 
worker. If left unremedied, unemploy- 
ment leads to individual suffering or de- 
linquency or even death, as well as to more 
general social disorder. Thus unemploy- 
ment becomes distinctly a social instead of 
an individual situation, calling for com- 
munity organization and action. But if the 
community’s action goes only so far as to 
invite private contributions to be dis- 
tributed by private groups, the com- 
munity aspect, though of some value, is 
weak. Such limited and temporary action 
at once indicates that the community is 
not undertaking to meet the facts of un- 
employment in an adequate and preven- 
tive way nor organizing the basis of busi- 
ness life so as to care for unemployment 
and even, if possible, prevents its appear- 
ance. Hence the recurrence of bread 
lines and soup kitchens with their accom- 
panying discontents and further social 
disintegration. Community need must be 
faced by community organized action— 
economic, educational, moral, and _polit- 
ical—in order that community conscious- 
ness may develop loyalty, thereby con- 
trolling behavior, and in order that com- 
munity ends may be realized. 

The task imposed by the movement of 
life today is that of a re-examination of 
the meaning of community, a progressive 
adaptation of institutional activities to its 
needs, a basing of conscious education 
upon this central organizing life so that 
it may become the unifying control of 
group and individual behavior. Every 
educational agency has a definite part in 
this movement—not least those which, 
like religion, have directly to do with the 
building of ideals. 
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IS OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM THE BEST OR THE 


WORST? 


JEROME DOWD 


HE American people may be skep- 

tical on some subjects but they are 
pretty unanimous in the opinion that 
their educational system is the best in the 
world. 

But I am beginning to have doubts as 
to whether it is the best or the worst, 
for the reason that we rank somewhere 
near the top in crime, racketeering, high- 
jacking, in swindling schemes, in divorce 
and parental abandonment, in wasteful and 
injurious strife in industry, and in rest- 
less quest of nerve excitement, resulting 
in an appalling increase of insanity and 
suicide. I have a strong suspicion that 
our educational system has played a part 
in bringing about these results. 

I learn from history that the educa- 
tional system of any country is always 
organized in such a way as to promote 
the predominant interest of the people. 

For illustration, the people of ancient 
Palestine, because of the smallness and 
poverty of their country, and their situa- 


tion between the two great empires of 
Egypt and Babylonia, had no opportunity 
to become a great power in the world of 
commerce or militarism. Their interest, 
therefore, was centered upon internal 
problems which consisted of harmonizing 
the relationships of different races and 
different geographical sections, giving 
rise to antagonistic groups of pastoral 
nomads, traders, and tillers of the soil. 
They sought to bring about unity on the 
basis of common religion and to bring 
about justice and amicable relations be- 
tween man and man by cultivating and 
disseminating the virtues in human nature 
which lie at the foundation of social 
order. Their predominant interest, then, 
was in religious and moral perfectibility. 

They, therefore, developed an educa- 
tional system adapted to the promotion of 
this interest. The school was the home. 
The teacher was the parent. The text- 
book was a parchment roll, embodying 
religious and moral knowledge. Surely 
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no system of education was ever better 
adapted to its purpose than this which 
culminated in giving to the world its 
greatest spiritual and moral prophets. 

The Greeks being divided into small 
isolated states, were predominately inter- 
ested in the development of men who 
could fight hand to hand. Their system 
of education, therefore, was mainly ath- 
letic and resulted in producing, from the 
physical point of view, the most perfect 
type of man that has ever existed. 

To take an illustration nearer home, the 
people of Colonial America were pre- 
dominately interested in moral welfare, 
as understood through their religion. The 
reasons for this interest were, first, the 
feeling of revolt against the moral cor- 
ruption which had characterized the up- 
per classes in the country whence they 
had fled. Second, their immigration to 
America had weakened their hold upon 
old traditions, and had confronted them 
with the problem of readjusting or re- 
building all social institutions. Social 
order, or moral character, was, therefore, 
thought to be the paramount need. 

The people, therefore, set up an edu- 
cational system adapted to meeting this 
need. Their earliest schools taught only 
reading and writing, and the only reading 
books were the Bible and Psalter and the 
New England Primer, the latter contain- 
ing the Lord’s prayer, the Command- 
ments, and other passages from the Bible. 
The first spelling books were composed 
mainly of extracts from the Bible, the 
preface to one of them stating that the 
aim was to inculcate “early sentiments 
of piety and virtue.” 

The establishment of higher institu- 
tions of learning, such as Harvard, Yale, 
and William and Mary, was for the per- 
petuation of “knowledge, both religious 
and civil.” Every phase of education was 
saturated with the religious and moral 
motive. 

In all systems of education, prior to 
the nineteenth century, the main aim was 
to develop character, or, in other words, 
to develop the qualities in each individual 
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which would be advantageous to society 
as a whole. The educational ideal was 
social welfare. It was altruistic rather 
than egoistic. 

As for vocational education, this was 
met in the traditional way by apprentice- 
ship. Conditions were generally favor- 
able for a man with little capital or learn- 
ing to succeed in a business or a profes- 
sion. Therefore, vocational education was 
scarcely thought of in connection with an 
institution of learning. 

Judging this kind of education by its 
effects upon our national character, we 
may ask if the greatest men in our his- 
tory, especially from the moral point of 
view, did not get their stamp from the 
Colonial schools? And we may further 
ask if the moral force which we have in 
America today, from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and from Canada to the Gulf, is not 
the residue of fine traditions built up 
under the educational discipline of the 
Colonial period? 

If we define education as having two 
functions, first, to teach people how to 
live, i. e., how to behave in all of their 
social relations ; and second, how to make 
a living by some kind of occupation, we 
observe that in all systems of education, 
until recent times, the chief aim has been 
to lay a foundation applicable to all so- 
cial relationships. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, the middle 
class or bourgeois came to dominate in 
European societies, due to the expansion 
of trade and manufacturing and, in Amer- 
ica, at the same time, a large class of 
people, formerly tillers of the soil, were 
moving to the towns and becoming pros- 
perous in various lines of industry. 

The predominant interest of the peo- 
ple was now in acquiring wealth, and 
there was an immediate demand for what 
was called “a more practical education.” 

The old apprentice system had become 
inadequate, and there was a pressing need 
of special education for the trades and 
professions. This need was met first by 
private technical and professional schools, 
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but by degrees this training was taken 
over by the common schools and universi- 
ties. 

In America we have gone further than 
any other country in converting our edu- 
cational institutions into training schools 
for the trades and professions. We have 
completely inverted our original aims in 
education, i. e., we have put getting a job 
as the prime object of education, and 
knowledge of how to live in all other re- 
lationships in second place. 

Perhaps this was not a fatal shift, for 
it may be argued with some reason that 
earning a living is a necessary founda- 
tion for participa- 


which might tend to develop social con- 
sciousness or social morality, such as re- 
ligion, art, history, sociology, and general 
culture, are strictly tabooed or crowded 
out. Prior to entering the professional 
school the student has neither the matur- 
ity of mind nor the opportunity to ground 
himself in any social science or other cul- 
tural subject. 

Even in the few universities which re- 
quire the A. B. degree for entrance to a 
professional school, the students, influ- 
enced by the general educational atmos- 
phere, tend to restrict their choice of 
courses to those which have vocational 
value. The courses 
dealing with general 





tion in any sort of 
culture. But we have 
done more than in- 
vert these two aims. 
We have allowed 
vocational education 


tional system. 
to become such an 





. . . it becomes more and more 
necessary that a larger emphasis 
be placed upon moral and social 
discipline throughout our educa- 


culture, or social sci- 
ence, are so largely 
abandoned by men 
as to be spoken of 
in derision as “she 
classes.” Relatively 








absorbing interest as 
to crowd out sub- 
ject-matter which lies outside the sphere 
of making money. 

The fact is, we have literally gone 
crazy on vocational education, making it 
the corner-stone of our system and sub- 
ordinating everything else to it. From 
the elementary schools to state universi- 
ties the paramount aim is to train pupils 
for a trade or profession. The efficiency 
of a high school is now measured by the 
number of pupils qualified to step into 
some trade or to enter a university where 
training can be had for a profession. 

Our universities are composed of vari- 
ous separate schools, such as law, medi- 
cine, engineering, and so forth, and these 
schools have as their object to qualify 
men and women to get and hold some 
kind of a job. A student is required, in 
some institutions, to enter one of these 
schools at the beginning of his sophomore 
year, and thereafter all of his time is 
taken up with the technical courses per- 
taining to his vocation. He has little or 
no opportunity to learn how_to live be- 
fore or after he gets his job. All studies 


fewer men _ every 
year pursue courses 
which in any adequate sense emphasize 
or visualize the social aspects of life. 

The social sciences and general culture 
courses, instead of being required of all 
students as indispensable requisities to 
citizenship, are merely elective, except for 
a ridiculous minimum, and not a third of 
the graduates of our universities ever get 
more than this minimum. 

The university campus fairly bristles 
with imposing pieces of architecture 
known as the Law Building, the Engi- 
neering Building, the Medical Building, 
the Pharmacy Building, the Geology 
Building, and so forth, while the depart- 
ments dealing with the social sciences oc- 
cupy nooks and corners grudgingly 
yielded by the professional schools. 

The social consciousness which one gets 
in passing through our modern universi- 
ties reminds me of a weak kind of cider, 
of which I once heard an old toper com- 
plain that it was made by driving a bar- 
rel of rainwater through the orchard to 
get the apple flavor. 

Our educational system is beginning to 
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give a one-sided development to the 
American people and to lower the level 
of their culture. It assumes the human 
mind to be a mere intellectual instrument 
to be sharpened and polished, instead of 
its being an organ with the dual func- 
tion of intellection and emotion, i. e., we 
educate the intellect and not the emo- 
tions. 

The intense individualistic propensities 
of our people, heightened by our misdi- 
rected educational system, have been 
gradually moulding our national char- 
acter, and we are now reaping the harvest 
of our educational sowing. It is not at 
all to be wondered at that we lead the 
world in murder and robbery, racketeer- 
ing and other anti-social and egoistic 
kinds of behavior. 

Any educational system can be judged 
only by its results as revealed in the gen- 
eral character of the people and in the 
social conditions which grow out of their 
character. 

It may be argued in extenuation of the 
criminal and other egoistic traits of our 
people that this is a new country, with a 
population scattered over a vast territory, 
and that the opportunities for anti-social 
conduct are greater here than elsewhere. 
But this plea has only a modicum of va- 
lidity, for our conditions are not essen- 
tially different from those of such new 
countries as Australia, South Africa, and 
Canada, where the anti-social outburst is 
far less marked than with us. 

No amount of mental gymnastics can 
get around or obscure the fact that our 
educational system has intensified our 
individualistic and egoistic tendencies and, 
instead of curing, has only multiplied and 
diversified our social ills. 

I would like to ask if it is not precisely 
among the educated class of people that 
the greatest ill of our time is manifesting 
itself, to wit: the falling off in the birth- 
rate which threatens to deteriorate the 
human stock? And, if our educational 
system is failing in this vital particular, 
is there any reason to suppose that in the 
less vital particulars it is training young 
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men and women for social efficiency? 

A man may be ever so efficient and 
straightforward in his business or profes- 
sion and, at the same time, be totally un- 
fit for the ordinary requirements of a 
good husband, father, friend, or com- 
panion. In fact, in the general social 
life, he may be obnoxious to everybody 
with whom he comes in contact. 

For instance, some of the greatest mas- 
ters of music have been totally lacking 
in the amenities of life. They have 
not only been unsocial, but anti-social. 
Jean Baptiste Lully, a brilliant violinist 
and composer, and the founder of the 
French grand opera, has been character- 
ized as “one of the meanest men in the 
French Kingdom.” The famous Paganini 
is said to have been “miserly,” “un- 
friendly, anti-social and vicious.” Even 
so great a musician as Wagner was very 
little fitted for social life. In addition to 
having a heart full of hatred, he was 
“prejudiced, petty, small, intolerant, big- 
oted, ungrateful, selfish, perverted.” 
(Quoted from Charles Isaacson’s article 
in Musical Observer, February, 1929.) 

It might be supposed from the fre- 
quency of the cases among musicians that 
there is something peculiar about the 
musical art, or about the type of men 
attracted to it which accounts for the 
irritability, unsociability, and malignity of 
so many celebrated musicians. But the 
fact is that skilled musicians are not more 
unsocial or anti-social than skilled men 
in a business or profession. Intense spe- 
cialization of any. kind is apt to lead to 
a one-sided development of character, the 
defect being chiefly on the social side. 
And the development of these one-sided 
men will continue until the fact is real- 
ized that training for the social side of 
character requires as much time and intel- 
ligent discipline as the training for the 
technical or professional side. With the 
urbanization of population and the gen- 
eral breakdown of the home and the 
neighborhood as moral disciplines, it be- 
comes more and more necessary that a 
larger emphasis be placed upon moral 
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and social discipline throughout our edu- 
cational system. 

Modern psychology, especially as rep- 
resented in psychoanalysis and in behav- 
iorism, has brought to light one fact of 
very great importance to educational 
science, which is that human conduct and, 
even indeed, human thinking, is condi- 
tioned by the emotional set or emotional 
complex of the individual. In other 
words, modern psychology emphasizes 
the emotions as the fundamental deter- 
mining factors in the life of the individual 
and of society. “It is strange,” says 
Watson, “that we have lived through so 
many millions of years and have never 
learned how to educate or organize our 
emotional life” (The Ways of Behavior- 
ism, 48). 

Thus in America we have become 
overabsorbed in material pursuits and 
our educational system is a reflection of 
this excess. 

There are several men I might quote 
who have seen the inadequacy and evil 
consequences of our one-sided, egoistic 
education. 

“At best,” said the late Charles H. 
Cooley, “a discipline based merely on the 
purpose to make an income and position 
must be of somewhat narrow character, 
not necessarily leading up to any com- 
pelling sense of loyalty to the community, 
to state, or mankind” (Social Process, 
147). 

James Truslow Adams, in his recent 
book, The Epic of America, shows very 
impressively how we have over-empha- 
sized “money-making,” “how size and 
statistics of material development came to 
be more important in our eyes than 
quality and spiritual values. . How 
we forgot to live in the struggle to ‘make 
a living,’ how our education tended to 
become utilitarian or aimless, and how 
other unfortunate traits only too notable 
today were developed” (p. 406). 

His book concludes with the hope that 
the ideals and dreams of our pioneer 
days may be realized, and with a plea for 
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a revision of our standards of value. He 
says: “To clear the muddle in which our 
education is at present, we shall obviously 
have to define our values” (Ibid, 407). 
ities typical of the everyday life in a 
Standard, said: 


I do not find that education is pointed at 
present toward ethical ideals. It seeks to create 
business efficiency and efficiency in the promo- 
tion of science....and yet along with the 
advancement of science there have occurred 
wars on wars. ... Not since the Mongol in- 
vasion of the thirteenth century can the sta- 
tistics of the slain be compared to the holocaust 
of 1914 to 1918. 


John Dewey, although a strong advo- 
cate of vocational education, foresaw the 
danger of exalting it above the training 
for social efficiency. In his Democracy 
and Education he contends that “the 
measure of the worth of the administra- 
tion, and methods of instruction of the 
school, is the extent to which they are 
animated by a social spirit. And the dan- 
ger which threatens school work is the 
absence of conditions which make pos- 
sible a permeating social spirit” (p. 
416). 

In his book Philosophy of Reconstruc- 
tion are other pertinent remarks as fol- 
lows: 


What would once have been miracles are 
now daily performed with steam, and coal and 
electricity and air, and with the human body. 
But there are few persons optimistic enough to 
declare that any similar command of the forces 
which control man’s social and moral welfare 
has been achieved (p. 125).... It has been 
repeatedly suggested that the present limit of 
intellectual reconstruction lies in the fact that 
it has not yet been seriously applied in the 
moral and social disciplines (Jbid, 162). 

The part of social sciences which can be of 
use in the direct processes of character forma- 
tion and in directing the cooperation of the in- 
dividual with the collective organization of 
society is still largely, but not wholly, neglected 
05) in the higher institutions of learning (Ibid, 


I do not think it would be difficult to 
reorganize education in such a way as to 
afford proper training for citizenship and 
at the same time not hamper the training 
for a trade or profession. 

If our educational system is ever to be 
reorganized, giving a proper place to so- 
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cial and moral discipline, the first step in 
that direction must be a change in the 
attitude of the public toward educational 
values, for I have just shown that the 
administrators of education are powerless 
to do more than to provide the kind of 
education which the public demands. It 
will be very difficult to change the atti- 
tude of the public and, if it could be 
changed, it would be very difficult to dis- 
cover subject-matter and methods suit- 


& 


able to developing character and social- 
mindedness. 

But if the public should insist as much 
upon training for citizenship as it now 
insists upon training for a job, we may 
be sure that the best talent of the country 
would be directed to the training for cit- 
izenship and that we would become as 
efficient in that line as we now are in the 
line of training for the trades and pro- 
fessions. 














SHOULD PEGGY AND PETER PRAY? 


SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


ENSORSHIP of literature for the 

young entered last autumn a new 
zone of contvoversy. A picture book for 
children, entitled Peggy and Peter; 
What They Did Today,’ by Lena 
Towsley, was the target of much dis- 
cussion. This book consists, innocently 
enough, of a series of photographs pre- 
senting two fascinating youngsters en- 
gaged in a variety of wholesome activ- 
ities typical of the every-day life in a 
well-adjusted home. Before the manu- 
script was released, so it is reported, 
it was submitted for criticism to a com- 
mittee of women interested in education. 
To the amazement of the publishers, 
these women protested against the in- 
clusion in the book of a picture of these 
two delightfully natural children kneel- 
ing at nighttime in prayer. 

The censorship of this group of 
women would not have been so surpris- 
ing had they asked for the deletion of 
the picture showing this brother and 
sister taking a bath together in the same 


1. Publishers, Farrar and Rinehart. 


tub. Surely looking at such a picture 
might suggest on the part of other 
brothers and sisters, unaccustomed to 
this particular form of co-operative 
play, a desire which might prove em- 
barrassing to more than one parent. 
Such children might even ask questions 
regarding the differences in the physical 
constitution of members of the two 
sexes which some parents might con- 
sider premature. We have been ac- 
customed so long to accept meekly the 
dictates of puritanic Comstocks wishing 
to keep our youthful progeny blissfully 
ignorant of the facts inherent in the sex 
side of life that such a censorship would 
have been considered a necessary com- 
promise with ignorant prejudice. A new 
kind of taboo, however, was pronounced, 
when this committee of cultured and 
educated women protested to a progres- 
sive publishing house against the inclu- 
sion in a picture book for children of 
a photograph of a brother and sister 
kneeling together in prayer. 

One of the committee, the proprietor 
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of a children’s book shop, assured the 
publishers that the inclusion of the pic- 
ture would greatly reduce the sales of 
the book. That was a weighty argument 
which always appeals to publishers. 
The real challenge to us, however, who 
at the moment do not care a whit about 
the publishers’ profits, is the deeper rea- 
son stated by one of the mothers on 
the committee. 

These are her words as they were 
published in the World Telegram of 
New York City, and which called forth 
vigorous letters of protest and aroused 
discussion in many parent groups: 

If such a picture were put into the hands 
of my children, I should be in for a bad half 
hour trying to explain what prayers were and 
why they did not form a part of their routine. 
I would not bar the book from the house to 
save myself this trouble, but I think it is 
vastly improved by the omission of such a 
picture, for a great many children today are 
brought up without ever hearing of God and 
religion. Mine are among them. 

To introduce a small child to the idea 
of an omnipotent Father may easily rob him 
of his self-dependence. He may form the 
habit of leaning on some person or power in- 
stead of growing up in the belief that he 
alone must meet and solve his problems as 
they arise. One might jeopardize the whole 
future happiness of a child by telling him that 


he is accountable to God for what he does 
and not to his own conscience.? 


These are strong words written by a 
mother who knows clearly what she 
wishes and what she does not wish for 
her children. A high idealism and an 
intelligent concern have ministered to 
her convictions. We can be glad for the 
woman’s courage in speaking out against 
the traditional thought of prayer em- 
bedded in some of the practices of gen- 
erations of mothers and fathers. When 
all this is said, however, the protest at 
first seems to carry with it something 
of the atmosphere of a closed room. It 
sounds like a voice from some modern 
substitute for the cloistered shelter be- 
hind whose walls only those thoughts 
are permitted which have never been 
challenged in the Pope’s Index. Is such 


2. The World Telegram, October 9, 1931. 
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a censorship the progeny of our modern 
parent education movement? If so, this 
new child of modernity demands atten- 
tion and needs to be understood. Is it 
begotten of fanaticism and ignorance or 
are its forebears careful thought and 
clear insight? 
es te SF 


It may be well to remind ourselves, 
before taking the subject too seriously, 
that probably for many little children 
who say prayers at night the act is one 
of meagre conscious significance. This 
is likely to be true when the first ex- 
periences in prayer have meant the mere 
saying of words committed to memory. 
Such children may realize in a vague 
sort of way that this act is regarded by 
their parents as of great importance, 
especially when prayer achievements are 
exhibited before visitors. Sometimes 
the carrying through of this ritual in- 
volves close physical contact with the 
parent and possibly an extra kiss and 
hug. These are pleasant experiences for 
any child. While the God to whom the 
words are ostensibly addressed may 
seem unreal and far away, the parent 
who approves and loves is very real and 
close at hand. A kindergarten group of 
children, when asked to whom they 
prayed, agreed unanimously that they 
prayed to their mothers. Such experi- 
ences in prayer become pleasantly em- 
bedded in a matrix of feelings built upon 
the sense of security in parental love 
and esteem. As the years pass, this 
pleasant emotional glow clings to the 
ritual, even though the words and the 
theological concepts never come to life 
in a conscious meaning. 

The very fact that these first experi- 
ences of prayer are often so strong with 
emotion and so weak in thought tends 
to make the habit of praying hard to 
change. It becomes a dead thing clamp- 
ing itself about a growing life so that 
we have the spectacle of twenty-year- 
olds who still feel a compulson to pray 
“Now I lay me down to sleep” before 
going to bed, merely because, without 
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the magic of its formula, they do not 
feel safe or at peace with the universe. 
The blind doing of a meaningless act, 
which at the same time is emotionally 
warm and regarded as important, must 
in itself be harmful to the integrating 
of a life. Something not understood is 
daily handled as if it were known. An 
emotion is robbed of its eye of reason 
by which it can see where to go. If 
children’s praying is thus thoughtless 
and formal, there can be no basis for 
depending on the habit as a means to- 
ward the development of a more grown- 
up and self-dependent personality. 

In this discussion, however, we are 
not especially concerned with those par- 
ents who look upon praying as one of 
the genteel habits in cultured society for 
little children to acquire and for aunties 
to praise. Nor do we address ourselves 
to those parents who are carelessly pro- 
crastinating in their efforts to resolve 
their own religious conflicts while, at the 
same time, for the sake of their children, 
they are clinging to habit which is but 
a farce. This article is addressed rather 
to parents of two types: those, like the 
women on the committee censoring the 
picture of Peggy and Peter, who are 
earnestly questioning the assumed values 
in prayer, and being in doubt are dar- 
ing to wait; and those other parents 
who still feel that through prayer some 
sort of enrichment of life may come to 
children, and who, even though they 
may be questioning the theology of 
churchdom, are unwilling to discard 
what they believe to be a pearl of great 
price. 

We are interested in discovering what 
prayer really means to children who are 
taking their parents’ religious instruc- 
tions seriously. What good are these 
children seeking by means of prayer? 
Only when we are able intelligently to 
answer this question are we in a posi- 
tion to estimate the worth of prayers to 
such children. The most available evi- 


dence at present is to be found in cur- 
rent books containing prayers written by 


adults for children’s use, and in the ac- 
cumulating records gathered by parents 
and teachers giving prayers worded by 
children themselves and records of chil- 
dren’s own questions and remarks re- 
garding prayer. What I write is based 
admittedly upon unscientifically gained 
impressions resulting from some years 
of practical contact with these sources. 


I 

Taking, then, current books of 
prayers for children’s use prepared by 
thoughtful leaders in religious educa- 
tion, what are the ideas which these 
prayers contain? What are children 
taught to seek after through prayer? An 
examination of books of this type yields 
perhaps first of all an impression of the 
variety and abundance of the good 
things of life for which little children 
are encouraged to thank God. These 
blessings range all the way from “the 
morning light,” the rain, the flowers, the 
birds, the Bible and Jesus, to “the bread 
we eat” and “the clothes we wear.” In 
one of the more recent Sunday school 
lesson helps is found this prayer: 

For my big ball and kiddie kar 
On which I ride so fast and far 
Thank you, Father, thank you. 

Probably in thousands of religious 
homes, the little child’s first introduc- 
tion to God is in his learning to say grace 
at the table. The repeating of thanks 
to this unseen provider of the family 
supply of food is a habit in which tiny 
children are trained in much the same 
way as they are taught to hold their 
spoons. 

These illustrations are sufficient to 
show the lack of effort on the part of 
parents and teachers to help children to 
distinguish between universal blessings 
for which all mankind may feel grati- 
tude and those special privileges which 
come to but a few. Can such an undis- 
criminating gathering together of all the 
people to whom a child is indebted for 
the good things of life, and merging 
them vaguely with those natural forces 
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of the world which are especially pleas- 
ing to mankind, and then calling all 
these good things God, be really the 
best way to develop a discerning appre- 
ciation either of God or of the good 
things of life? Traditional modes of 
praise and thanksgiving, however, have 
led us so to exalt gratitude as a virtue in 
itself that we have been led to forget the 
child’s need for help toward clear think- 
ing regarding his real status in relation 
to universal forces. 

It is not to be wondered at that little 
children become confused. It is natural 
for a spoiled child to 
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are themselves in the midst of poverty 
and those who are sensitive to the suf- 
ferings of others should ask a fairy God 
to provide these same comforts more 
plentifully and to distribute them more 
fairly. 

The spirit of thankfulness and joy in 
life is a precious attitude to be cherished 
in childhood, but it becomes a mere pose 
to please teachers if back of it there is 
no sound thinking. Nature is lavish in 
her blessings and deserves appreciation. 
On the other hand, nature is also some- 
times hostile, threatening our very exist- 

ence. Our hope of 





jump from the feel- 
ing of happiness 
over the gift of an 
electric train that he 
thinks was suggest- 
ed by God to some 
kind friend, to re- 
sentment because 
God does not ar- 
range for him to re- 
ceive the next pres- 
ent desired. There 


wishes. 





There now abide, therefore, 
these three values. Many of the 
past generation and many today 
have found them in prayer:—the 
quiet meditation on life, the 
reaching out toward the universal 
and infinite, and the courageous 
facing of one’s 


gaining the good 
things of life for all 
mankind, including 
ourselves, is depend- 
ent upon our under- 
standing of the 
forces within and 
without us. Our 
hope of understand- 
ing rests upon the 
dependability of an 
orderly universe. 


profoundest 








is but a short thought 

step between thanking God for a little 
baby sister to the feeling of anger when 
God sees fit to take little sister away to 
heaven. A child who is spoiled in his 
home relations grasps avidly at hints 
suggesting that he may continue to be a 
child of special privilege in his relations 
with ultimate realities. 

It is almost as pathetic to see a so- 
cially interested child fall for the sug- 
gestion of a Santa Claus God ready to 
scatter gifts for the asking. A nine- 
year-old child of poverty prayed: “Help 
the little children, God. I like to have 
you help them. Will you please give 
them clothes and food to eat and shoes 
to wear and stockings to keep their legs 
warm.” Adults who have spiritualized 
old formulas with modern reservations 
are often unconscious of what their 
words are saying to little children. If 
taught to thank God for material bene- 
fits, it is most natural that those who 


For the extent of 
nature’s dependability and understanda- 
bility all mankind may well be profound- 
ly grateful. Such security, to be sure, is 
not completely comforting. It is never- 
theless continually challenging. 

These bigger thoughts of appreciation 
are not possible for little children who 
have not already had a number of direct 
experiences with life and nature, each 
contributing a little thought, until 
gradually there grows a conscious ap- 
preciation of the intelligence and unity 
back of all phenomena and a sense of 
being a part of the elan vital in the uni- 
verse. Watching the bursting of a 
cocoon, witnessing the coming of 
kittens, studying the co-operative life of 
bees, meeting strange-looking people 
and feeling a kinship in the inner life— 
such experiences as these furnish 
spiritual vitamins for an expanding per- 
sonality. Words of ritual and prayers 
to God may well be delayed until the 
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tissues of thought and appreciation are 
built up. 

A seven-year-old boy, along with 
others of his age, had spent Sunday 
morning playing beside a brook and 
waterfalls. Later in recalling the ex- 
perience, he said feelingly: 

I love to listen to the waterfalls— 
It is like music. 

I want to be quiet and rest and listen, 
But the water never rests— 


It goes on and on— 
Where does it go? 


Gratitude was bubbling in his spirit 
and more than gratitude. There was an 
abandonment in his response to the 
rhythm and to the tones of the running 
brook and in his appreciation of a some- 
thing different from himself and a won- 
der regarding its destiny. Even though 
his thoughts were not linked with a per- 
sonal God, it seems to me he was experi- 
encing the beginnings of that indefinable 
experience of which mystics have 
spoken. 

II 

A second outstanding impression re- 
sulting from a study both of prayers 
worded by adults for children and of 
those worded by children themselves is 
the prevalence of direct petitions for 
special privileges. Preéminent among 
these privileges has been protection and 
care, particularly during the night. Pos- 
sibly nine out of ten of all the nightly 
prayers of young children contain peti- 
tions for special protection through the 
night by God or by his angels. The old 
prayer from the New England Primer, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” which, 
strange to say, is the only stanza from 
that ancient manual which is still in 
common use, contains this wish that 
God would keep the soul while the body 
sleeps. More modern verses have dis- 
carded this dualistic philosophy of 
soul and body and openly request special 
care through the night. 


Jesus, tender, Shepherd, hear me; 
Bless thy little lamb tonight; 
Through the darkness be thou near me; 
Keep me safe till morning light. 


Weary now I go to bed; 

I close my eyes and rest my head. 
Father, let thy watchful eye ; 
Be upon me as I lie. 


Dear Father, whom I cannot see, 
Smile down from heaven on little me. 
Let angels through the darkness spread 
Their holy wings about my bed. 


Parents who no longer believe that 
special divine providence can be secured 
for themselves by the asking, justify 
children’s praying such petitions on the 
ground that they need a stronger feeling 
of security than grown-ups. Granting, 
however, the special need of children in 
this regard, it is still fair to ask this 
question: How many children who are 
really afraid of the dark or of unusual 
dangers that are especially imminent 
when parents are asleep, are given a 
sense of safety through such prayers? 
Some have said that the praying of such 
prayers as children made them more 
afraid than they would have been had 
not the need of prayer been suggested. 

It is to be further questioned whether 
this method of removing fear is desir- 
able, even if successful. “You lied to 
me,” Mary said to her mother, after a 
hurricane had blown away their home. 
“You told me that God would take care 
of us and not let any hurricane hurt us, 
and now He hasn’t cared a bit and He 
has let our house and everything we had 
be blown away.” Any assurance given 
to little children of protection beyond 
the limits that real experience justifies 
would seem to be hazardous. Even 
though catastrophes may be spared our 
own children, unjustifiable expectations 
of special favor from the God of the 
universe tend to narrow the horizon of 
social interest, and to foster a spirit of 
superiority to others who are the victims 
of disaster. A broadening of sympathies 
comes though the consciousness of hu- 
manity’s common adventure in the pres- 
ence of uncertainty. 


III 
A third very common type of prayer 
in which children are encouraged is for 
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personal help in doing things which they 
are led to believe they cannot achieve of 
themselves. The attainments about 
which adults seem most concerned lie in 
the realm of ethics. A _ well-known 
prayer of this type is this: 


Father lead me day by day 

Ever in thine own sweet way. 

If I’m tempted to do wrong 

Make me steadfast, wise and strong; 
Show me what I ought to do, 
Teach me to be pure and true. 


One suspects that such prayers ex- 
press parents’ ideals for their children, 
rather than the children’s greatest 
wishes for themselves. Unfortunately 
there are many children who feel so 
small and incompetent because smoth- 
ered by parental will power that they 
would be too timid to express their own 
wishes openly in prayer. An eight-year- 
old boy was encouraged by his mother 
to pray to God to help him stop the habit 
of nightly enuresis. Docilely he did his 
mother’s bidding night after night with- 
out accomplishing the result the mother 
desired. So earnest was she to win her 
desire that she had pitted both God and 
herself against the boy’s real wish, but 
in vain, for the child secretly hugged 
his weapon of power, and one wonders 
what happened to his personal picture 
of God. A more daring four-year-old 
upon whom the same procedure was 
tried just once, the next morning spoke 
out her conclusion emphatically, “I don’t 
think much of God.” 

A mother wearied after a strenuous 
day, said to her daughter, “Go to bed 
and say your prayers, Ruby, and ask 
God to make you a good little girl to- 
morrow.” “I don’t have to ask God,” 
said Ruby with confidence, “I’ll make 
myself good.” These confident and cour- 
ageous young children of today are fling- 
ing puzzling challenges at traditional re- 
ligion. Just how, if at all, are one’s 
spiritual resources to be augmented by 
means of prayer? Clear thinking needs 
to be done at this point. Whatever we 
may believe, however, we shall probably 
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agree that unless the prayer on the part 
of the one who prays is the expression 
of a whole-hearted desire to achieve the 
virtue asked for, praying is as futile as 
the tinkling of a cymbal. At least then 
God will not grant any extra help. 

When children’s real desires, however, 
are revealed in spontaneous and unlearnt 
prayers, these sometimes prove surpris- 
ing and even shocking to parents. Un- 
fortunately, being unaccustomed to 
frankness in religious matters, adults 
are often too timid to suggest to chil- 
dren any doubt regarding prayer as the 
way out, lest the children’s faith be 
undermined. An awkward lad on enter- 
ing boarding school found himself in- 
ferior in sports. “O God, help me to 
run fast,” was his genuine prayer and a 
wholesome desire. Another child of 
seven who could not swim was watch- 
ing older boys and girls diving and 
sporting about in the river. “It takes 
magic to swim. You must have asked 
God to teach you the magic,” he said to 
the best swimmer among them. “I went 
up to God, too, and asked him to make 
me swim.” Again, a rather spoiled 
maiden of eight who in a predicament 
had evidently secretly prayed after the 
fashion of King Saul when searching for 
his asses, surprised her teacher on Sun- 
day morning by saying, “I hated God 
this morning because he wouldn’t help 
me to find my doll’s slippers.” In all 
these cases the children’s prayers were 
the expressions of genuine desires; but 
the help~wtrith each child needed was 
not some supernatural power to augment 
or grant his wish, nor even a belief in 
such a power, but some understanding 
person to help him look at his wish, to 
see what would happen if it were ful- 
filled, and whether or not some other 
wish might be more truly satisfying, 
and, if the wish were worth striving for, 
what help he needed if any, and of what 
nature that help might be. 

It must be admitted that the half- 
hearted repeating of dictated prayers for 
adult-inspired virtues, the throwing upon 
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God the responsibility for success or 
failure, and the expectation of miracu- 
lous wisdom or an augmentation of will 
power from above probably tend to 
weaken character. 

Shall we then do as the educated 
mothers on the committee censoring the 
picture of Peggy and Peter at prayer? 
Shall we strike out from the daily pro- 
gram of our children’s lives the experi- 
ence of saying prayers? Before launch- 
ing so drastic a revolution, there is an- 
other question to be raised. Has the 
habit of praying sometimes served to 
keep alert in children a desire to grow 
up rather than a desire to remain child- 
ish? If so, what is it in the experience 
of praying that somtimes increases 
courage, strengthens self-control and 
leads to a more realistic facing of life? 
Are these elements in the better experi- 
ences in prayer dependent upon the spe- 
cific religious faiths which mould the 
forms of the prayers? Would it be un- 
fortunate for the modern child of liberal 
or agnostic parents to lose these values? 

Three such elements, it seems to me, 
have been found in the prayer experi- 
ence at its best, which can be considered 
apart from the symbols of faith used— 
three fundamental elements that have 
given prayer creative value. Let us look 
at these elements and consider whether 
or not it is possible for agnostic parents, 
without jeopardizing their intellectual 
integrity and without encouraging in- 
fantile attitudes in their children, to find 
some sort of substitutes for prayer 
which may yield values somewhat com- 
mensurate with those some people still 
find in prayer. 

IV 

In a young people’s meeting not long 
ago, a young woman told how for a 
number of years she had not been able 
to pray. Nevertheless, a vague feeling 
of loss clung to her till at last she began 
to wonder if it were really necessary for 
her, in order to maintain her intellectual 
honesty, to abandon everything that had 
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been in the prayer habit. So she began 
the daily practice of setting aside a 
period for quiet meditation alone. Dur- 
ing this time she thought over each 
day’s doings, she saw her shortcomings, 
and felt sorry for her mistakes and made 
her resolutions to do differently at the 
next opportunity. With the progress of 
her experiment she felt the sense of loss 
disappearing. She found spiritual re- 
freshment in this simple ritual of her 
own making. 

Some parents who no longer feel nat- 
ural in asking their children to kneel in 
prayer are planning similar periods for 
them when, either alone or with some 
grown-up, the children may quietly 
think and talk over frankly the day’s 
conflicts and joys. Such occasions for 
little children might make possible their 
first steps away from an unmeditative 
snatching of life in momentary pieces, 
toward a taking of a longer-time view 
of themselves and of their growing so- 
cial world. If the modern child is en- 
couraged to live without some periodic 
opportunities to reflect in quiet and he 
becomes accustomed hastily and super- 
ficially to snatch the scraps of life that 
are immediately at hand, he will miss 
much. Children have not infrequently 
found this value in the act of prayer. 
Such experiences tend to deepen the 
stream; and to give life fullness of 
meaning. 

To achieve the camaraderie needful if 
such periods of shared meditation are to 
be honest, frank, and happy, parents 
need to learn how to look upon the prob- 
lems of home relationships realistically 
and calmly, on the one hand, without 
feeling a desire to blame children or to 
put them to shame, and, on the other 
hand, without gratifying parental self- 
esteem by feeding children’s natural 
tendency to idealize their elders. The 
talking over of everyday events with 
children calls for a fine art if children 
themselves are to be given the oppor- 
tunity to take the major steps in the 
thinking process. Until as parents we 






































learn to be understanding co-operators 
in such quiet meditations, the privacy of 
prayer times, with no parental listeners, 
may prove more emotionally releasing 
and more inspiring. 


Vv 


A second element found in high- 
minded prayer seems to have enriched 
and expanded life even for young chil- 
dren. This element, difficult to describe, 
is that indefinable emotional something 
that comes with reaching beyond and 
beneath the casual happenings of life 
toward greater and deeper meanings. It 
involves the consciousness of looking 
forth in the direction of universality or 
infinity or eternity for a sense of value 
and proportion. 

To those whose faith brings assurance 
of an answering Voice of sympathy and 
understanding in the universe, this 
reaching forth toward the eternal mys- 
tery that makes the whole world kin 
has brought a sense of peace, a feeling of 
being at home in the universe. Such a 
faith in an ultimate source of security 
has sometimes, even for children, con- 
tributed to an integrating poise that has 
enhanced the worth of their personali- 
ties. 

Whatever our creeds may be, however, 
we should not blind ourselves to the 
reality we face—an unknown something, 
within and without us, beyond our hu- 
man control. Why pretend otherwise? 
We may have grown content in not ask- 
ing for special privileges in this orderly 
universe. We may not expect in return 
for our efforts at goodness special care 
from a superhuman person, nor divine 
protection from hazard beyond that 
given to other human beings. Yet who 
wishes to live as a dumb insect, going 
the rounds of his existence, unconscious 
of the possible meanings hidden behind 
the things apparent about us? Even the 
cave man began wondering why the 
wind blew, and why the rain fell, and 
we should be more savage than he were 
we never to wonder regarding the rea- 
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sons back of the phenomena about us, 
or were we never to reach out the ten- 
tacles of our minds far enough to ques- 
tion regarding the first cause of all. We 
crave a deeper understanding of what is 
conditioning and enveloping us, lest we 


‘miss some of the possibilities of life. 


We should covet for our children, too, 
some such experiences which may help 
them to stretch the arms of their under- 
standing as far as they can reach, for it 
is so easy to limit the embrace of in- 
telligence and appreciation to a tiny 
world. 

The minds of little children begin in 
this wistful struggle to understand life 
sooner than most parents realize. What- 
ever our own faith, we may endeavor to 
keep alert to the beginnings of thought- 
fulness in children regarding things that 
are back of the superficialities of exist- 
ence. The first “whys” and “hows” we 
may look upon as opportunities to open 
doors into a larger world. The first ex- 
pressions of joy in beauty, the first won- 
derings about the beginnings of life or 
the meaning of death, the first thrill 
from a sunset, or a moonlight, the first 
appreciations of quality in human en- 
deavor—all these outgoings we may 
cherish for the possibilities they promise 
of an expanding experience. 

The conditions likely to provide the 
occasion for such experiences might well 
be sought. Such times might even be 
given a name, in order to encourage chil- 
dren to ask for their return. For ex- 
ample, they might be called “Our Won- 
dering Time” or “Our Questioning 
Time,” and records might be kept of the 
questions which no one could answer, 
about which adults and children alike 
are wondering. “Do you suppose the 
scientists will ever find out just what 
God is like?” asked eight-year-old Jean. 
“T wish I could live four thousand years 
so that I could learn all that they will 
ever learn about God.” Later, still un- 


satisfied, she said, “I wish I could live to 
the very end; then I would know all 
about it. 


I'd like to live to see the end 
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of it all.” Jean’s thinking time with her 
mother had yielded her this indefinable 
something which some other child might 
have found through prayer. Jean’s 
youthful spirit had peered though the 
mist that bounded her own memories 
and she was left discontented to close 
her eyes to any horizon that might hold 
a sunrise. 
VI 

A third element in prayer which has 
sometimes given it worth is that which 
is at the core of all petitionary prayer, 
namely, the real desire of the heart. 
James Montgomery’s hymn, used in 
Christian churches for over a hundred 
years, contains this thought: 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire 

That trembles in the breast. 


In prayer, some children have felt they 
could lay their wishes before Some One 
who understands and cares. Even 
though they have been too intelligent 
and too socially-minded to expect special 
favors, they have gained added con- 
fidence. Light from the face of an Un- 
derstanding Personality at the very heart 
of the universe has helped children to 
see the nature of their wishes and to 
become more mature in relating them to 
a real world. Such an experience is re- 
creative. 

Whether or not as adults we are as- 
sured of the nature of the personality at 
the heart of the universe, we should 
learn how to do our share in giving our 
children the peace and poise they need 
for life’s adventure, through being our- 
selves understanding parents. We need 
to learn to see behind children’s doings 
to the wishes that prompt their efforts. 
We need to learn to listen to our chil- 
dren’s dreams, to see from beneath the 
animal and giant figures in their dream 
stories children’s fears and secret desires 
smothering and panting for breath. 
Without making children conscious of 


the complexities of the psychoanalytical 
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process, parents need to learn how to 
encourage wishes to come out into the 
open air where children may see them 
and become acquainted with their real 
natures and compare them with other 
people’s wishes. We need to help chil- 
dren to see which of their wishes can 
endure the rigors of a real world, and 
which are made of gossamer wings. 

To do this we need as parents an 
understanding of the undercurrents in 
our own lives. We need to learn how to 
share our own wishes more frankly with 
our children, those which we have out- 
grown, those which we still need to 
change and those which we have thought 
worth keeping. We need to learn never 
to condemn a wish or to instill a sense 
of shame for any wishing, else the tender 
things will fly back and make caves for 
themselves in the child’s unconscious. 
Our children would not be presenting 
their wishes to us in the hope of our 
granting them their desires. Rather we 
would together be presenting our wishes 
to life, or to God, if our faith would per- 
mit. Whichever it may be, such an ex- 
perience of self-examination into the in- 
most sources of the springs of life, 
should help purge our wishes clean from 
futility and vanity and release the good 
in them with undimmed vitality. 

Hesitation is seemly when suggesting 
so delicate an art for parents to seek to 
learn. We need much more help than 
psychiatrists and teachers have as yet 
given us in order to learn how, without 
assuming the part of confessor or judge, 
to talk over helpfully with children the 
secret wishes that are ever pushing from 
within. Children’s night and daytime 
dreams are delicate fabrics that are 
easily damaged by clumsy handling. We 
can never hope to achieve complete in- 
timacy with our children. The wall of 
age is a real barrier. Children wisely 
guard their inmost wishes, and never 
reveal them upon demand. Unless they 
feel sure that these most priceless treas- 
ures will be understood, appreciated, and 
treated with respect, they will not expose 
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them, for these inner flames of desire 
are elusive, even to children themselves. 
Hilda Conkling realized she had these 
wordless secrets, but few children could 
express their feelings as she has done: 


I have a secret from everybody in the world 
full of people 
But—I cannot always remeniber how it goes.’ 
It is our opportunity, if we are sensi- 
tive, to help lift the impotency from 
children’s speech, and to make possible 
for them the joy of release and under- 


standing. 
et St SF 


There now abide, therefore, these 
three values. Many of the past genera- 
tion and many today have found them 
in prayer :—the quiet meditation on life, 
the reaching out toward the universal 
and infinite, and the courageous facing 
of one’s profoundest wishes. Let those 
who can still believe in the faith of their 
fathers seek first for their children these 
fundamental spiritual values and keep 
forms and creeds from stunting creative 





3. Hilda Conkling, Poems by a Little Girl (Fred 
A. Stokes & Co.). 
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yearnings. Let them not hurry to tell 
three- and four-year-olds what God is 
like, even though they may think they 
know, or to begin too early with chil- 
dren the habit of praying. The thought 
of God is too great for baby shoulders 
to carry. Young children must belittle 
and distort it in order to fit it into their 
frames of understanding. Let such par- 
ents first of all seek to enlarge their chil- 
dren’s life-patterns through varied and 
stimulating experiences and introduce 
God when children begin to ask for Him 
and feel the need that Someone unify 
life’s variety for them. 

Those others whose faith is inarticu- 
late, let them sense and share with their 
children the glory and mystery of every- 
day things. Let them look with sym- 
pathy upon humanity’s age-long 
dilemmas. Let no questions be taboo. 
Let them warm ancient rituals with the 
fires of appreciation and understanding, 
or create new ways as worthy for our 
days as were the ways of our fathers 
for the days gone by. The next genera- 
tion can ill afford to have the deeper 
values deleted from the book of life. 
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R. K. YERKES 


N every religion which the world has 
known three factors have been pres- 

ent. The first and oldest is that group 
of acts which give expression to man’s 
relationship to the Great Something 
Other which he recognizes in the uni- 
verse and is described by the word wor- 
ship. The second is the group of acts 
which constitute his relations to his fel- 
low men. We call it conduct. The third 
is the body of traditions and philosphy 
designed to explain and activate the wor- 
ship and the conduct. In its earlier 
stage it takes the romantic form of 
myths and legends; later it becomes 
more abstract and takes the form of 
theology. If alliteration may be par- 
doned, we may describe the three factors 
of every religion by the words cult, 
creed, and conduct. The present discus- 
sion is confined to the first of these three 
factors,—cult or worship. 

It is the element to which least atten- 
tion has been paid in popular books upon 
the history of religions which give much 
time tomyths, cosmogonies, and the- 


ologies, to ethical ideals and the degree 
to which people attained them, but which 
give no real picture of what the devotees 
did when they met together and of what 
they thought they were accomplishing 
by their acts. 

The interest of many modern writers 
upon religions and religion has been in 
philosophical, ethical, and ecstatic tech- 
nique, while little consideration has been 
given to the spiritual technique which is 
of prime importance in all real worship. 

Many post-reformation churches have 
been meticulously careful in their devo- 
tion to sacred stories, intricate phil- 
osophies, and highly developed ethical 
standards, but have left their worship to 
a primitive and undeveloped spontaneity, 
bemoaning the while their dwindling 
congregations and the apostasy of their 
youth. The great historic Western 
Church, the Roman Catholic, while con- 
doning the philosophic and _ historical 
ignorance of many of its devotees and, at 
times, remaining too patient of lower 
ethical accomplishments, has always 
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stressed the technique of its worship 
and is the object of much Protestant 
envy when, on Sundays, its thousands 
pour quietly into its temples to engage 
in mystic rites which they do not under- 
stand but which bring them joy and 
peace. 

Of recent years post-reformation 
churches have been aware of the waning 
fascination of the sa- 
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geography or philosophy or even stories 
of ancient worthies, but simple acts of 
worship by which it leads its youth to 
a knowledge of their God. When we 
compare with this the curiously devised 
systems of Sunday school lessons of 
Protestant churches, teeming with in- 
formation which has little, if any, rela- 
tion to the lives of the pupils, we under- 

stand one reason 





cred concert and the 
speech and have giv- 
en attention to the 
technique of their 
worship. One won- 
ders at times wheth- 


: riority. 
er the motive for 





If God represents the sum total 
of human ideals, worship is the 
means of visualizing those ideals 
and paying tribute to their supe- 


why the Roman 
Catholic youth grad- 
uate into their 
churches while Prot- 
estants wonder what 
is the matter with 
their young people. 
When Protestants 








this has been to rally 
the worshipers to 
the support of the organization and at 
least postpone, if not prevent, its down- 
fall, or whether they are beginning to re- 
alize the fundamental human needs to 
which they have not ministered and are 
trying to repair their faults. 

Worship is the oldest feature of reli- 
gion. Before men thought of the gods 
whom they later pictured as receiving 
their cult, they met together for rites 
and ceremonies which were not per- 
formed at any other time. Man has 
always been led by his worship to the 
knowledge of his gods; he did not de- 
vise the worship as a meet tribute to 
the gods of whose existence he had 
reasoned. 

From this fact modern religious teach- 
ers may learn a useful lesson. Each of 
us, from the day that he was a single 
cell in the womb of his mother, has been 
a microcosm of the history of the race. 
And we learn our lessons best by those 
methods through which the race has 
learned them. If we would teach re- 
ligion to children we should do well to 
commence with acts of worship rather 
than with tales of heroes or with vain 
endeavors to explain the attributes of 
God. Here also we can learn a lesson 
from the Roman Church which first 
brings before its children not history or 


recover the art of 
worship they will find themselves genuine 
agents of religion. 

In the dimness of the morning of 
civilization men gathered for strange 
rites, harbingers of their later acts of 
worship. There is a similarity between 
these ancient rites, however much they 
differ in detail. One of the oldest of 
them all, the Hebrew Pesach, furnishes 
a striking illustration of the gradual 
transformation and development of a 
cultic rite from the crudest beginnings to 
the refined form in which it is known 
today. The immigrant Hebrews brought 
it with them into Canaan, not until the 
Exile was it governed by written legis- 
lation and, in the earliest code which de- 
scribes it, we can see already some trans- 
formations that have taken place. There 
it is specified that the Pesach must be 
cooked and not eaten raw; we may con- 
clude that, in earlier days, it had been 
eaten raw. It must be eaten at night 
by small groups or families; none of it 
may be left by sunrise. The earliest pic- 
ture ot the Pesach is therefore of a little 
group of tribesmen meeting at night and 
ceremonially eating a lamb slaughtered 
and devoured immediately. Among the 
Arabs we find a similar cultic rite. The 
victim is not a lamb, but a camel. The 
devotees meet before sunrise, while the 
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morning star is shining, and ceremo- 
nially slaughter and immediately devour 
the animal. In a similar rite among the 
Thracians the victim is a bull. Again 
the devotees meet at night, slaughter 
and tear the victim limb from limb and 
devour him immediately. It may be that 
the horse sacrifice of Indic and Roman 
rites can be traced to similar beginnings. 

The important feature of all these 
rites is that their purpose was something 
other than the satisfaction of hunger. 
In the earliest forms of the ceremonies 
there is no deity to whom gifts may be 
offered or with whom a common meal 
may be eaten, nor is there the slightest 
suggestion of eating a totem. 

It may be that the worshipers were 
trying to lay hold upon the element of 
life, so well maintained by Rene Dussaud 
in his Introduction al’ histoire Des Re- 
ligions. It may also be that, aware of 
handicaps that impeded them in their 
conscious efforts to adapt themselves to 
and to surmount their environments, 
they ate the flesh of those animals which 
seemed to have the qualities which they 
themselves lacked. It is not even neces- 
sary to attach the high sounding and 
dignified name of “sympathetic homeo- 
pathic magic” to the simple process. 
Men lacked endurance, strength, swift- 
ness, as they lack them today, and these 
early rites were simple attempts to com- 
pensate for the primary needs of a richer 
and easier life. 

Here is the first element of worship,— 
frankly physical at first and crudely 
mistaken in its aims, but, like so many 
of man’s crude beginnings, the step by 
which, after ages of groping and devel- 
opment, he climbed to better things. In 
the first motions of his civilization man 
realized that, for the freer and fuller 
life which he desired, surmounting 


handicaps and environments, he was de- 
pendent not entirely upon his own re- 
sources, but upon a Something Other 
than himself, a Power with which he 
fain would form an effective union. Man 
has traveled far from those dim days. 
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He no longer eats camel for endurance, 
rabbit for swiftness and bull for super- 
human strength, he no longer fancies 
the elusive something,—shall we call it 
the “spirit”’?—of the animal passing, 
with all its coveted qualities into himself. 
He has found himself possessed of an- 
other nature, different from the world of 
sights and sounds and feelings, a nature 
which, for lack of a better term, we shall 
call the spiritual, which in the presence 
of its environments,—stress and failure, 
greed and hatred, sin and sorrow,—re- 
veals its own weakness and incompe- 
tence and turns to a Great Something 
Other which compensates his weakness 
and supplies his needs. 

This is the basic element of all reli- 
gions and of all religion. As long as 
men turn hopefully to Something Other 
than themselves for that which they 
themselves cannot supply, they practice 
religion. When men, like the men and 
women of America today, feel that they 
are all sufficient for the emergencies of 
life, they turn from their religion, for 
they do not need it. Worship is the 
means by which the union is effected be- 
tween the devotee and the Great Some- 
thing Other. 

There is an Old Greek word which 
describes the compensation which the 
Something Other gives to man’s incom- 
petence. It has never been translated 
into another language, but, by various 
transliterations, it has become our word 
grace. It was the gift of the gods by 
which men could run faster, fight more 
bravely and do deeds of prowess when 
otherwise they would fail. Today it has 
the same connotation. Men still call 
sometimes upon their gods for grace for 
physical needs, but they more often ap- 
peal for grace to bear the stresses of life 
more steadfastly, to surmount its fail- 
ures, to combat its greed and hatred, to 
overcome its sin and to carry on despite 
its sorrows. Worship is the means of 
procuring grace from the Great Some- 
thing Other to whom men have not ap- 
pealed in vain. 


























The Something Other was variously 
pictured by various peoples. The Per- 
sians and the Latins used a word re- 
ferring to the shining brightness of the 
sky, considered as the dwelling place of 
the Power to which they appealed which 
in Latin was called Deus and in Persian 
Dyaus. The Greeks used a word which 
described the Power as receiving their 
gifts, Theos. The Hebrews used a word 
that described an animating spirit, El, 
to which the Arabic and Babylonian 
words are akin. 

The Canaanites used a word that de- 
scribed the Power as possessing them, 
Baal, which has much the same meaning 
as the Latin Dominus. The Germanic 
tribes used a word derived from a root 
found in the Old Norse Gotthan, to 
make or fashion, and from this, modern 
Germans have their word Gott and Eng- 
lish has its word God, used by us to 
translate all these other terms, the ideas 
of which are all incorporated in the con- 
notations of our familiar word. Wor- 
ship is, and always has been a means of 
effecting a union between the devotees 
and God. 

Among all peoples deities were pic- 
tured with anthropomorphic qualities,— 
humans without the particular limita- 
tions of which their devotees were most 
conscious. They were beings possessed 
of the qualities which men desired and 
able and willing to communicate these 
qualities to worshipers. Among most 
people the cultic rites came to be con- 
sidered as acts whereby tribute was of- 
fered to the superior beings. In some 
instances the offering was undoubtedly 
regarded as a sort of barter. One need 
not be surprised if the principle of Do 
Ut Des underlay much of the worship of 
early men. Nor need he be surprised if 
that principle still obtains in the minds 
of many for man has not progressed as 
far along the path of civilization as he 
sometimes likes to think. 

It may be questioned how far a deity 
can be pictured by finite man without 
some physical, anthropomorphic analo- 
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gies as illustrations. Indeed it may be 
questioned how far man can appreciate, 
express, or even entertain spiritual ideas 
without physical terminology. The very 
words we use are of physical origin and 
connotation and it is difficult for the best 
of us to strip these associations and to 
enter the world of pure thought. If 
there are such categories as lofty, spir- 
itual, inspiring ideals we can visualize 
them and appreciate them only by physi- 
cal means. There is doubtless such a 
thing as kindness in the world, but we 
can hardly think of it apart from the 
kind acts and words with which we are 
familiar. We need not be over critical 
of primitive man if he thought of his 
deity in crass anthropomorphic terms; 
nor need we be over critical of modern 
civilized man if he thinks of his deity in 
sacramental terms. 

If God represents the sum total of 
human ideals, worship is the means of 
visualizing those ideals and paying trib- 
ute to their superiority. It is the recog- 
nition on man’s part that he is not self 
sufficient and all-in-all, but that there is 
a Great Something Other, greater than 
he. The Something Other is and always 
has been beyond comprehension ; at best 
men can but apprehend it and that ap- 
prehension is made easier by his wor- 
ship. This is the second great purpose 
of worship. 

The third great purpose of worship, 
like the other two, has developed from 
the rites of early man. Among many 
peoples there was a practice, as old as 
cult itself, of examining the entrails of 
victims in order to learn omens of the 
future that the worshipers might con- 
form their conduct to the portents. 
When men began to think of personal 
gods as the recipients of their worship, 
they interpreted the omens as revealing 
the will of the gods. Learning the will 
of the gods was a frequent concomitant 
of cultic rites—among some peoples it 
was an invariable concomitant, and was 
sometimes the chief element of the wor- 
ship. We find it, for example, in Baby- 
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lon, in Homeric Greece, in Rome. 
this, more anon. 

Men have moved far from a concep- 
tion of a deity revealing his will by the 
shapes and sizes of sheep livers, for 
they have made much progress in the 
development of the spiritual. They still, 
however, would fain conform their con- 
duct to the will of the deity and their 
worship is a means of “understanding 
what the will of the Lord is” and of in- 
spiring men and of equipping them to do 
that will. 

In some religions the great purpose of 
the devotees is to become like the object 
of their worship and Godlikeness is the 
important virtue to be cultivated. The 
extent to which the cultivation of god- 
likeness is encouraged becomes a test of 
the vitality of the religion. The wor- 
ship of the gods of the Greek pantheon 
waned as soon as men began to realize 
that the objects of their cult were not 
character ideals. When the character of 
gods falls below that of the worshipers 
there is needed only the revelation of 
their impotence to complete their down- 
fall and banishment. For a religion to 
have the quality of continuity, godlike- 
ness must be an ideal virtue and the 
worship must be a means of appreciat- 
ing and apprehending that godlikeness. 

As the great objects of worship are the 
spiritual developments of the features 
which have always formed its purpose, 
so the constituent elements of cult have 
always been the same, at first physical, 
then spiritual. “That was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is 
physical, afterwards that which is spirit- 
ual.” 

It should be noted in the first place, 
that worship is always a formal act; 
there is no such thing as informal wor- 
ship. True reverence can be expressed 
only by formality and reverence is the 
first respite for worship. Flippancy, 
casualness, slovenliness, and carelessness 
are always out of place and, whenever 
they are present, the worship is irre- 
mediably marred. The formality may 
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be as simple as that of a Friends’ meet- 
ing or it may be as elaborate as that of 
a Solemn High Mass, but it must char- 
acterize the whole rite. 

Very early in the history of worship 
this formality was expressed in two 
ways; by ceremonies that were reserved 
for the time of worship and by clothing 
which is likewise kept only for the same 
use. Akin to this are the special cloth- 
ing and ceremonies that mark the form- 
al dinner. The clothing worn by func- 
tionaries at worship is frequently the 
discarded ordinary clothing of a previ- 
ous age, thereby expressing the con- 
servative influence of religion in every 
age. Both the clothing and the cere- 
monies are frequently conventionalized 
and elaborated. 

There have always been four constit- 
uent elements of worship — rhythm, 
hearing something, saying something, 
and doing something with something. 
These all had their crude beginnings and 
have all developed with the advance of 
civilization and the refinement of spirit- 
ual concepts. 

Rhythm is expressed among early 
men by the dance, the war-whoop, the 
clanging of rude sound-making instru- 
ments, and by many other primitive 
methods. It expresses itself today in 
the hymn, the processional, the quiet in- 
tonation and the performances of choirs 
and the elaborate musical instruments 
known to civilized men. Between the 
two groups there is a long tale to tell 
with many variations. Frequent as 
rhythm is in the history of worship, it 
is not a constant element; there are 
many instances of cult without much of 
it. Moreover, it is the one dangerous 
element which lends itself most easily 
to caricature and to loosening the emo- 
tions into directions that lead far from 
the fundamental purpose of worship. 

In many modern instances of so-called 
worship the rhythmical features some- 
times predominate to the extent of be- 
coming ends in themselves instead of 
means to a more important end. Then 























it is that what is called worship becomes 
little more than a sacred concert, with 
emphasis upon the concert rather than 
upon the sanctity. The chief distinction 
between the “worship” and an operatic 
or orchestral performance lies often in 
the superior production of the opera or 
orchestra. Moreover, the purpose of 
much of this is to “get the people” with 
no intention of doing anything to them 
other than to “get them.” 

The rhythmic feature of cult furnishes 
the simplest avenue for the play of the 
emotions and, when the emotions are 
unharnessed, they always work harm. 
Such features take the form of instru- 
mental or choral music, dancing, and 
processions and, when any of these is 
elaborated for its own sake, it loses its 
purpose as a cult accompaniment, be- 
comes an object in itself, and, sooner or 
later, sounds its own death knell because 
its object is better accomplished by 
other methods. This word of warning 
needs ever to be sounded to those who 
strive to embellish their worship to such 
an extent that the embellishment be- 
comes a barrage that effectually conceals 
the worship until it disappears entirely. 

The other elements of worship are all 
as old as cult itself and are all funda- 
mental. If praying was originally the 
utterance of magic words supposed to be 
effective ex opere operato, for physical 
results, it has, like all other elements of 
religion, been refined and spiritualized 
into modern forms of prayer and praise 
without which no cult is complete. If 
prayer was originally a method of get- 
ting something—of altering the purpose 
of a god who was influenced by his 
worshipers—it has also been spiritual- 
ized and refined. And if it has not yet 
been divested of all its pristine concep- 
tions, it is recognizably in the process of 
development toward the ideal of the 
Lord’s Prayer which, instinct with as- 
piration and confidence, expresses what 
the devotee would do for his deity rather 
than what he would have the deity do 
for him. 
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Praise is but a specialized form of 
prayer. It is essentially the expression 
of one’s recognition of the superiority 
of the deity. In its rhythmic melodic 
expression it has sometimes degenerated 
into crass vulgarity; some of the 
doggerel which is sung in religious serv- 
ices is as far removed from praise as 
anything could be. On the other hand, 
it has frequently taken as sublime a 
form as could be imagined. Whether 
the deity be pictured in the crass anthro- 
pomorphism of Homer or in the refined 
metaphysic of Plato and Aristotle, the 
cult of that deity must include some ex- 
pression of his superiority to those who 
recognize it. 

Hearing something as an element of 
cult seems to have developed from con- 
sultation of the oracles that the will of 
the god might be learned and this, in 
turn, was akin to the study and inter- 
pretation of omens to which reference 
has been made. To learn the will of the 
god was the prime object of much 
Babylonian worship and of such oracular 
cults as obtained at the shrines of 
Dodona and Delphi. 

Again we have traveled far in phil- 
osophy and method but a feature of all 
modern worship is still the endeavor to 
learn the will of the deity. For this 
reason Mohammedans read their Koran, 
Jews and Christians their Bible, and 
Christian Scientists their volume of the 
writings of Mrs. Eddy. In these books 
are contained the revelations of the will 
of the deity. Men need no longer rest 
on the uncertain chances of omens. They 
have come to believe in a God with 
whom there is neither variableness nor 
shadow of turning, and his will for the 
conduct of men has been revealed in a 
way which men can study to learn that 
will and comport themselves accord- 
ingly. 

A variant of this part of worship is 
the sermon which was originally an in- 
terpretation of the sacred writings or of 
the tradition which preceded them. 


If the sermon degenerates into bom- 
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bastic lucubrations of egotists, into ex- 
pressions of opinions upon all sorts of 
questions, into rhetorical excursions, 
arguments, controversies, and ignorant 
exhortations, it not only ceases to be a 
part of real worship, but it denatures 
the worship entirely and makes of it a 
speech with musical preliminaries punc- 
tuated by dramatic readings. 

The description of the last and loftiest 
element of worship has been generalized 
into the phrase “doing something with 
something.” This may be dancing 
around, eating, or burning an animal and 
smearing his blood on stone; it may be 
a strewing or arranging grains of wheat 
or barley; it may be waving or solemnly 
placing on a sacred spot some article of 
use. This process, was, without doubt, 
frequently explained as giving some- 
thing to a physical god; older than this 
was the idea of eating the god himself, 
that his virtue might be incorporated 
into the devotees. The instrument of the 
cult was closely united with the deity, 
either identical with him or symbolic of 
him, or, because offered to him, his pecu- 
liar property, not to be used for purposes 
other than of cult itself or of the min- 
isters of the cult. 

When the word “symbol” is used to 
denote an instrument of cult it must be 
remembered that there is no such things 
as a “mere symbol.” The symbol and 
the thing symbolized are so intimately 
connected that, for all practical pur- 
poses, the relation between them may be 
described as one of identity. The rela- 
tion between the flag and the country of 
which it is a symbol is so intimate to 
both the patriot and the enemy that the 
one will raise it as high as possible, 
salute it, and prostrate himself before it, 
while the other will degrade it, profane 
it, and burn it. To all intents and pur- 
poses the flag is the country. Inciden- 
tally, this might be remembered by those 
who carry the flag before religious pro- 
cessions and give it the most prominent 
place in their churches. The religious 


influence of organizations which do that 


kind of thing is always of secondary 
consequence. Patriotism has taken the 
place of religion with many Ameri- 
cans. 

The truly religious man cannot impose 
upon his deity. He cannot and will not 
sing “Jesus paid it all” as expressing his 
relation to his deity. Like the men of 
ancient Israel, he will not appear before 
the Lord empty. And, with his increas- 
ing spiritual conception of God, he can- 
not be content with physical gifts, which 
are presented no longer in kind, but in 
the common currency, which represents 
the gifts in kind. The common currency 
but facilitates the continuation and the 
extension of the cult, and, for that rea- 
son alone, is necessary. The physical in- 
struments of the cult must be far more 
intimately interwoven with the spiritual 
tribute which alone can constitute the 
worship. 

If, in our devotion, we fain would offer 
ourselves, our souls, and bodies to be a 
reasonable, holy, and living sacrifice, we 
must admit that even this is a gift of 
which we may not at all be proud. 


‘Morally, this is the best we can do; we 


may remedy the future by dint of moral 
effort, but the past remains with all its 
imperfections while even the future is 
uncertain. If one considers his life as an 
integral unit instead of as a sequence of 
disparate phenomena his moral and 
spiritual imperfections remain always as 
blots upon the complete whole. 

The worshiper seeks ever to approxi- 
mate the ideal in his offering to his deity 
and seeks a spiritual complement which 
will neutralize his imperfections and re- 
move their blemishing power. Historic 
Christianity has always provided, in its 
worship, a mode of doing this by a sym- 
bolic offering of Christ the perfect One 
and by a symbolic cleansing of the 
worshiper by intimate contact with the 
offered Christ. This fulfills the two 
fundamental necessities of all worship, 
the presentation of the ideal and incor- 
poration with the ideal and, until some 
better ideal is discovered or revealed and 
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a more effective method of incorporation 
with that ideal is proposed, historic 
Christian worship will always remain as 
the climax of worship. 

There remains the question of the im- 
portance of worship in our developed 
civilization. Is it necessary in our pres- 
ent economy or is it an outgrown fancy 
to be indulged by an ever decreasing 
minority? Upon the answer to this 
question depend the conduct and the 
very continuance of all kinds of re- 
ligious work. 

In the world as we know it today the 
answer seems plain. It is a world of ac- 
complishment so marvelous that the 
wildest fancies seem to need only time 
to become established facts. A bloody 
war has been followed in quick succes- 
sion by dizzy prosperity and grave ad- 
versity and each of these three short 
eras has been peculiarly marked by an 
absence of ideals. The immediate pres- 
ent was all that man could see and, in 
the interpretation of that present, selfish- 
ness has ever been the order of the day. 
The selfishness was strange for it was 
frequently accompanied by a hopeful 
generosity but it was none the less 
selfishness. Through it all no purpose 
has been discernible. | 

To combat this selfishness a vast 
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world communist federation has been 
suggested, devoid of any kind of worship 
and with frankly physical ideals. If 
this will solve the problem well and 
good. It but remains for us to bend 
our efforts to effect the salvation of the 
world. At least the leaders of com- 
munism claim to be working for the re- 
demption of the world. If, however, as 
some of us opine, this will be but to 
plunge the world into a sadder state 
than it has seen before and to delay the 
day of its redemption, it behooves us to 
propose a more excellent way, for, if the 
world is not redeemed, it would seem to 
be but a short while until men clutch 
once more at each others’ throats in the 
mad struggle for existence. 

Historic religion proclaims the Great 
Something Other both as an ideal *to- 
ward which men can strive as that which 
will give purpose to the world’s toiling 
and moiling, and as a Power which will 
assure men of the accomplishment of 
that purpose. The only known means 
by which this Power, this Great Some- 
thing Other can be appreciated and ap- 
prehended is worship. To call men to 
this worship is plainly, then, the loftiest 
task in which a man can be engaged for 
it alone can bring the redemption for 
which the world is sighing. 
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HERE can hardly be any doubt in 

the mind of the careful student of 
contemporary American life that the 
causes of crime and lawlessness which 
form a large portion of the Wickersham 
Report grow out of the decay of morals 
in which this generation finds itself. 

Ours is an age almost universally char- 
acterized by low standards of morality, 
one in which the older morality is losing 
its hold on people. The moral life as we 
have known it for generations past is rap- 
idly going to pieces before our eyes. Yet 
the evidence for this decay of morals is 
to be found but inadequately in the Wick- 
ersham Report. 

When we give attention to the unspeak- 
able corruption of our political and social 
life, we are reminded inevitably of the 
corruption which sapped the life of Rome 
in her decline. And the most pathetic 
and morally tragic phenomenon of today 
is the indifference of the masses of peo- 
ple to corruption, to graft in high places 
and in low, especially in our political life. 
The dominant idea in the mind of the 
people is to make money, never mind 
how, as long as you can get away with it. 
The great trick is to get away with it. 
And as long as the average man on the 
street feels this way, we cannot hope to 
effect political house cleaning. 


“Address delivered at the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation Convention in New York City May 4, 1932. 
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I 


The disintegration of morals is seen 
in the carelessness, in the frivolity, in the 
emptiness of our private lives, in the wild 
search for pleasure, and in the lusting for 
excitement at any cost. 

We see the low standard of morality 
of our age in the crumbling of such per- 
manent institutions as the home, the 
church, and the state. 

We see it very blatantly in the revolt 
of youth from those basic principles 
of the moral life which, in earlier ages, 
have held the race together for genera- 
tions. 

But this revolt may be viewed from 
two angles. There are those who say that 
what we behold in the younger generation 
is but the first awkward handling of new, 
fresh, and creative powers which they can- 
not as yet manipulate, but which in time 
will transform our social, economic, and 
religious life. Zona Gale illustrates this in 
an article, “Where Leads Youth’s Re- 
volt?” She refers to the story she heard 
a poet tell. The chaotic condition of our 
age is exactly as if a vessel with a cargo 
of musical instruments had been wrecked 
on a far away island, and all the islanders 
came down and scized on the strange in- 
struments, and began to blow and pound 
and pluck. Such is the confusion of the 
younger generation today. Wait, say 
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some optimistic spirits, until they develop 
a feeling of music and technique. Wait 
until they form their orchestra. 

But in the meantime youth is departing 
from the old, straight and narrow paths, 
breaking fences, bolting into the open 
fields, experimenting with morals without 
regard for the ways in which the wisdom 
of the ages has expressed itself. 

I join with Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
when he maintains that we have no right 
to be opposed to experimentation in the 
field of morals any more than we have a 
right to object to ex- 


The World War is often referred to 
as a contributing cause. Yet, while we 
should not blame everything that goes 
wrong on the war, there can be little 
doubt that the war precipitated many 
things that are happening, the roots of 
which are to be found deeply embedded 
in conditions which existed long before 
the war. They might have happened if 
the war had never come to shake the 
foundations of our Western civilization. 

One thing, however, must be said 
about the war. It did break down the 

established habits of 





perimentation in any 
other field of human 
action and of 
thought. But the 
crux of the question 
lies not in experi- 
mentation, but in the 
form that this exper- 





The function of the religious 
educators is to “religionize” the 
whole of education because re- 
ligion is the synthesis of all of 
life. It is to culture and society 
what character and personality 
are to the individual. 


life. It accustomed 
men to brutality and 
promiscuity. By its 
wholesale killings it 
cheapened the value 
of human life~ and 
prepared the psy- 
chology of gangs 








imentation takes. Is 
it sincere or insincere, constructive in its 
aims or destructive? 

Most people will agree with Doctor 
Fosdick that “the experiment with loose- 
ness, with letting one’s self go, with see- 
ing how far down into hell one can de- 
scend without being burned that charac- 
terizes so much of the moral attitudes 
and life not only of young people but of 
their elders as well, is experimenting in 
the swamps of our nature instead of on 
the heights.” 


II 


Various causes have been given for 
this moral decline of our civilization. 
Glenn Frank in his Thunder and Dawn 
attributes the liberal mood and loose 
manners of the current generation to 
seven sober enterprises prosecuted during 
this century by scientists, philosophers, 
industrialists, and statesmen, who are 
quite oblivious to the fact that they were 
manufacturing ethical explosives. These, 
he says, are the new politics, the new 
economics, the new theology, the new 
biology, the new philosophy, the new psy- 
chology, and the new physics. 


and crimes. This 
generation that was victimized by the war 
inevitably gave vent to wreckless indi- 
vidualism and unmorality. 

The machine age has also left its deep 
imprint on our moral life. 

The fashioners of our moral codes [writes 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman in his stimulating book 
on Morals of Tomorrow], were thinking in 
terms of a pre-machine condition. The problem 
of today is whether the codes of Sinai can be 
a Baedeker of conduct to the people who live in 
our machine age. The conflict between science 
and theology is now being fought on a new 
front—in terms of the conflict between science 
and morals. 

Industrialism has depersonalized the 
universe and society. The factory has 
destroyed the home economy. Our gen- 
eration has seen the social and economic 
emancipation of women with the con- 
comitant results of a “new idleness and 
a new activity.” Industrialism is respon- 
sible for our congested cities. Under 
industrialism plain living and high think- 
ing have given way to expensive living 
and low thinking. Accordingly the mar- 
riage age has been postponed. Young 
people cannot afford to get married. The 
army of young men and women cut off 
from normal sexual relations, sanctioned 
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by religious and social codes, keeps 
growing larger. Consequently, one of 
the new problems for morality is to give 
guidance to these unmarried men and 
women. This new problem cannot be 
met with the same answers that were 
given in an age when young people mar- 
ried in their teens. 

The machine age has also given us 
instruments such as the automobile, which 
in itself creates a moral problem. We all 
know what liquor and the automobile are 
doing to the sexual conventions by help- 
ing people to escape from the older moral 
injunction. The automobile is creating 
a mew morality of nomads, . says 
C. Delise Burns, in his Modern Cwviliza- 
tion on Trial. 

Concomitant with the postponement 
of marriage, the high cost of living, and 
the independence of women has come the 
spread of birth control. While we are 
not opposed to its dissemination under 
wise medical guidance, there is no deny- 
ing the fact that the sexual instinct has 
thereby been enabled to escape from the 
jail in which puritanism had imprisoned 
it. The sexual instinct is thus free to 
run amuck. 

Morality has suffered much in recent 
years under the impact of the Freudian 
theories, so inadequately understood. . The 
release of the libido has made us an un- 
disciplined generation in the field of 
morals. In fact this is the only field of 
life in which discipline suffers from out- 
lawry. In every other field, as Doctor 
Fosdick points out, whether it be in sci- 
ence, in the arts, in esthetics, and in all 
the forms of practical endeavor, we know 
the worth of discipline. In every field 
but morals we have learned that we can- 
not lead unmastered lives. 

Above and beyond all these aforemen- 
tioned causes of moral disintegration, I 
believe that we must look to what is hap- 
pening in religion, because religion has 
always been the primary sanction and 
authority for morality. It may be that 


morality is declining because religion is 
declining. When people discover that 
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the Bible is not a revealed book, that the 
Decalogue was not given at Sinai, that 
heaven and hell are located in the human 
conscience, that Jesus is not the Mes- 
siah, and that God is not a moral book- 
keeper—in other words when religion 
ceases to be the guiding force and su- 
preme authority in life, then men are 
likely to question the validity of the old 
moral codes and the practicability and 
worthwhileness of being “good.” 

Taking all contributory factors into 
consideration one can hardly deny that 
there is what Gilbert Murray calls a very 
real “crisis in morals.” 


III 


An intensive study of the problem of 
morality in this age reveals what some 
have been wont to call a growing separa- 
tion between religion and morality. “I 
am not religious, but to do good is my 
religion.” This expression represents the 
attitude of an ever increasing number of 
intelligent men and women in our day 
toward this problem. 

One might ask: is this separation real, 
and, if not, is it inevitable? Can reli- 
gion survive without morality? Can 
morality survive without religion? These 
are some of the problems facing the mod- 
ern religionist who is aware of the pres- 
ent muddle in morality and who is vitally 
concerned with establishing order in our 
social regime. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, in his 
recent book, As I See Religion, informs 
us that “the age long ideas of morality’s 
dependence on religion have collapsed 
and that the union of morals and religion 
is swiftly being broken up.” “The future 
of religion,” he declares, “is being de- 
cided not on a scientific front but on an 
ethical front, where morals are denying 
that they need religion, and are seceding 
from the union. . . . The secession of 
morals is much more thorough going than 
the mere denial of the supernal codes and 
sanctions.” This is a great confession 
from the most prominent religionist in 
America today. It substantiates those 
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facts which Walter Lippmann has so 
carefully propounded in A Preface to 
Morals. 

Basically speaking, I believe that the 
so-called breach between religion and 
morality simply confirms the thought that 
divorce proceedings have. been filed be- 
tween the traditional codes of morality 
and what has traditionally passed for re- 
ligion. There is no implication whatso- 
ever that religion conceived in its modern 
terms and morality likewise conceived in 
its scientific sense are unrelated, and that 
the couple ought not and cannot ever be 
reconciled. From the viewpoint of mod- 
ern scientific thought the so-called sep- 
aration is both indefensible and unreal. 

What do we mean by morality? What 
is it that we conceive under the term 
religion ? 

I prefer that definition of religion 
which depicts man as thinking his high- 
est, feeling his deepest, and doing his 
best; religion as an urge that links all 
which is finest in man to the spiritual 
forces regnant in the universe. I prefer 
that definition of God which character- 
izes Deity not as creator but as goal; as 
that reality which pervades the universe, 
which is the spirit of life, which moves 
through order with purpose, and which 
elicits from us the deepest currents in 
our nature when we relate ourselves to 
it; God is for us, as Professor Montague 
has put it, “a power greater than our- 
selves which makes for good.” 

And by morality we mean, as Plato 
expressed it, that element in our mortal 
nature which seeks as far as possible so 
to live as to become everlasting and im- 
mortal. 

Taken together, religion and morality 
thus become related as motor and cur- 
rent, the one dead unless generating the 
other. 

In view of these definitions of morality 
and religion, it is apparent that our prob- 
lem involves the question of values, their 
origin and significance in stabilizing the 
moral order of the world. , 

Huxley said that morals were man’s 
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invention, for he discovered no trace of 
a moral code in the physical universe or 
the animal world. Nevertheless, there 
are an overwhelming number of students 
of the problem who are convinced that 
the concepts of morality do not depend 
on man’s personal whims. Professor 
Overstreet retorts to Huxley’s declara- 
tion with the commonplace information 
that one finds no charity organizations 
among the barnyard fowl nor the rule 
of “women and children first” among 
the nautical beavers. 

As a matter of scientific proof, good 
and evil, right and wrong, beauty and 
ugliness are removed from human choice 
and do not depend upon human whim, 
declares Professor Overstreet. For con- 
sider, he adds, the nature of the universe 
itself, and of man. If there is anything 
that we know and are sure about, it is 
that the universe so far as we have ex- 
plored it is an orderly universe. And so 
far as we know anything about man it 
is that, at his best, he too is impelled by 
a quest, a hunger for coherence, even 
though it is true that his life is not al- 
ways governed by orderliness. If man 
were a machine there would be no moral 
problem for he would behave exactly as 
he was geared. The moral problem 
arises because of the clash of natures in 
man between what the older theologians 
called the good and the evil instincts, the 
angel and the devil in man’s make-up; 
for we are feeling animals who some- 
times think, instead of thinking animals 
who sometimes feel. What is really re- 
markable about man is the tremendous 
impulse in his nature for the higher and 
the better life—the thing that inevitably 
makes for culture. We are more con- 
cerned with this upward tendency in 
man’s nature, his ability to control the 
lower forces in his being by the higher, 
than with the fact that he descended from 
the animal. In this emphasis lies the dif- 
ference between religion and Freudian 
psychology which has almost become a 
religion and a guide to moral conduct 
for many people. Religion points to 
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man’s destiny. It keeps reminding him 
of the ascent of man and reassures him 
of the promise that he can become like 
the angels, in contra-distinction to 
Freudianism which keeps stressing man’s 
animal nature. 

Philosophically considered we find in 
man the same impulse toward coherence 
as we find in the universe. Hence, man 
is what the universe is. So convinced is 
the scientist that the universe is orderly 
and that everything in it shows a ten- 
dency to hang together, that if he hap- 
pens to find any loose ends, he sets to 
work immediately to tie them in with the 
rest of the connected processes. For one 
of the supreme functions of science con- 
sists of discovering more and more of 
this intrinsic coherence in the physical 
nature of the universe and in man. 

It is true that this whole idea of co- 
herence in the universe is an assumption 
of science. But what would science be, 
what would happen to it if’ suddenly it 
denied this assumption? What point 
would there be in exploring the universe, 
asks Professor Overstreet, and in giving 
free reign to the questing in us that seeks 
this coherence, and builds up a logic 
based on it, if there were nothing like 
the principle of coherence in the uni- 
verse? The moment science denies this 
assumption truth becomes an illusion and 
its whole adventure a Don Quixote ro- 
mance. 

The same motives and _ principles, 
namely, those of finding coherence and 
orderliness which govern the methodol- 
ogy and philosophy of science, also un- 
derly the arts, philosophy, religion and 
morals. 

We say that a thing is beautiful not 
because it conforms with some whim of 
an individual but because it conforms 
with the principle of harmony, of fitting 
in, of integration and coherence that is 
regnant as a cosmic quality in nature. 
No matter how hard one may try he can- 
not make anything beautiful by violating 
the principle of harmony, for what is 
art but the process of fashioning order 
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out of disorder, building a cosmos out of 
a chaos, painting a picture out of mere 
paints, composing a symphony out of un- 
related sounds, carving a statue out of 
crude marble. Poetically speaking, it is 
only after the artistic hand of the Lord 
had fashioned a cosmos out of chaos, 
that He was able to look upon His handi- 
work and say of it, “Behold, it is good.” 
The Hebrew word for peace, Shalom, 
etymologically stems from Sholam, mean- 
ing wholeness, perfect form, orderliness, 
healthiness, all of which can only exist 
when the parts of the physical or social 
organisms are coherent and fitting in like 
a mosaic and functioning harmoniously. 
The Hebrew mind absorbed with this 
concept saw its application largely in 
terms of social life, and the Hebrew 
prophet gave expression to it in the un- 
dying philosophy of social justice and 
righteousness. The Greek mind skewed 
a little differently but permeated with the 
same passion expressed it through art. 
The Roman mind at its best gave expres- 
sion to it in terms of law. 


IV 


From this point of view the funda- 
mental process of life becomes that of 
connecting ourselves with the connect- 
edness of the universe. Constituted as 
he is, the intellectual and moral obliga- 
tion of man is to organize his life in ac- 
cordance with this coherence that exists 
in the physical and spiritual universe. 
“The good life then becomes that life 
which achieves truth and beauty in terms 
of behavior.” 

Religion as we have defined it thus 
differs from science in that it adds one 
more assumption to that of science. It 
holds that the orderliness of the universe 
and the desire for orderliness in the na- 
ture of man cannot be accidental, that 
this coherence implies purposefulness, 
and that purposefulness, as far as we 
know it, inheres only in consciousness, in 
mind. And it is this consciousness in 
the universe, this cosmic mind, that we 
call God. It is true that the human mind 
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has not been able to fathom nor com- 
pletely describe what God is. But just 
because we do not know what God is 
there is no reason why we should not 
reckon with the fact and the reality of 
God. We do not know as yet what per- 
sonality is, yet we reckon with it because 
of what it means to us. It is meaning 
and value more than facts per se that 
make up motivation. 

“We have no warrant,” says Sir James 
Arthur Thomson in a recent work, “for 
being sanguine of success in explaining 
life in terms of anything else excepting 
in terms of mind. Life and mind are 
irreducible terms.” Here, because of the 
very nature of its own limitations, science 
stops. But religion leaps ahead. It de- 
clares that one of the qualities of the 
mind is the “ought,” the “categorical 
imperative” as Kant called it. Religion 
assumes that the impulse in man toward 
the good life, toward justice, righteous- 
ness, kindliness, mercy, and love repre- 
sents the impact of the spiritual forces 
in the universe upon man, where his 
higher nature leads him to extend him- 
self beyond what he is to what he can 
become. Man is simply the medium for 
the expression of the spiritual forces of 
the Universe, a “concretization,”’ as 
Whitehead calls it, of the spiritual life 
inherent in the Universe. Thus, figura- 
tively considered, man becomes a co- 
worker with God in the processes of 
creation. 

Hence our changing conception of 
morality results from our attempt to dis- 
cover newer and deeper meanings in the 
spiritual order of life when applied to 
human affairs. 

There is no more reason for static 
morality and for a static religion than 
there would be for a static biology, a 
static politics, or a static art. The spir- 
itual forces of the Universe, like the 
physical, are eternal, changeless ; but their 
expression is necessarily subject to 
change. This is the reason why, with- 
out involving ourselves in a paradox, we 
have a right to say that human nature 
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never changes, although the manner in 
which human nature expresses itself and 
takes form is constantly undergoing a 
change. 

It is this basic conception of the Uni- 
verse and of man that gives meaning to 
the Pantheistic system developed by 
Spinoza, to whom we owe so much of 
the modern spirit of philosophy. An 
indissoluble bond exists between religion 
and ethics, and because of the divine 
spark in him it is man’s duty to live a 
life in Imitatio Dei. Such was also the 
prophetic conception of life, for prophecy 
has always made ethics the heart of re- 
ligion. 

To the many people who declare that 
they are not religious but that to do good 
is their religion we would say that they 
in their way fail to realize or fulfill the 
true requirements of religion. The true 
religionist does not stop with the act of 
charity, with doing good in the limited 
philanthropic sense, but goes a step fur- 
ther. He digs into the causes of social 
maladjustment. He attempts to fathom 
the reason why the downtrodden are not 
given a chance in this life. And he ex- 
erts his utmost effort and energy to bring 
the social order up to the highest level 
of moral qualification and efficiency. 

The true religionist is not a patriot to 
his country in the chauvinistic or paro- 
chial sense of the term, to the extent that 
he is carried away by prejudices and 
hatreds for all other groups and nation- 
alities. On the contrary, he realizes that 
all men are bound together by a universal 
bond of blood, that the hand of God made 
all, and that all are equal in His sight. 
The true religionist must be a univer- 
salist in the highest and fullest concep- 
tion of the term. 

The moral man is ready to shoulder a 
gun for his country in time of war. But 
the true religionist loves peace and pur- 
sues it. Like the Quakers, like Gandhi 
and like Tolstoi he realizes that no war 
is justifiable and that there can be no 
compensation for human bloodshed on 
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the battlefield. 
and love. 

Apropos to the problem of morality, 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes raises a series 
of questions. Among other queries he 
asks whether there is any way of making 
war more desirable than peace, lying 
more desirable than truth telling, polyg- 
amy more desirable than monogamy, sui- 
cide more desirable than fighting through 
the battles of life. But the answer to all 
these problems depends upon man’s 
knowledge of what is right and what is 
wrong. War and polygamy and lying 
and suicide can never be made right and 
good once we understand the problem 
correctly. 

Dean Inge declares that under certain 
circumstances suicide is justifiable. But 
when we examine his arguments we find 
that he is speaking from the point of 
view of the single individual, who for 
reasons good and sufficient to himself 
decides to destroy his own life. But 
none of us ever leads an isolated life. 
We are tied up in the bond of life with 
the lives of others and what we do and 
are inevitably affects our fellow men. 
Suppose the whole race should decide 
that the example set by this suicide is 
right and immediately proceed to follow 
that example. Surely there is no denying 
the fact that we would not be correcting 
life by ending it; neither are we answer- 
ing the riddle of right and wrong by 
wiping out the only beings in this world 
who understand this riddle. 

In like manner, if lying were ever mor- 
ally justifiable, human relationships would 
be very undependable, there would be no 
basis for our trust in friendships, and 
society could not be held together. 

Even if it could be proved that man 
is biologically promiscuous and polyga- 
mous by nature, the home and the family 
would not be able to persist very long if 
sex promiscuity became the accepted rule 
in our present social order. Humanity 
has learned through all these ages of ex- 
perimentation with the marriage prob- 
lem, through ages of polygamy and 
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polyandry, that monogamy is the one 
form of sex relationship most conducive 
to happiness, the rearing of children, and 
the maintenance of the home in a civi- 
lized world. For some people the prac 
tice of monogamy requires a great deal 
of sacrifice, self-discipline and self- 
control. But it is no less true that the 
very best things in life are acquired as a 
result of man’s ability to curb his desires 
and discipline his instincts. 

“We must understand and choose,” 
says Doctor Fosdick, “between lovely 
homes and loose lives. Either we will 
sacrifice loose living for lovely homes, or 
we will sacrifice lovely homes for loose 
living.” 

When in doubt as to whether a thing 
is right or wrong go to “the masters of 
human wisdom” as Lippmann calls them, 
from Moses to Tolstoi and Gandhi, and 
study how they have lived, and read 
what they have distilled out of their 
wisdom and embodied in their teachings. 

Doctor Holmes counsels man when in 
a moral dilemma not merely to turn to 
the ethical wisdom of the ages, not merely 
to build one’s life in such a way that it 
may be lived unafraid, but also to apply 
the test of universality to all his actions. 
If we add to these rules Lippmann’s 
principle of disinterestedness, if we elim- 
inate our private interests, our personal 
desires from the problems which we are 
considering and try to look at the mat- 
ter exclusively from the standpoint of 
others, I believe that we shall have found 
the true secret of all right living. 


V 


Many people seem to feel that the way 
to restore health and vigor in our moral 
life is to realign the old conception of 
religion with the old moral codes. They 
believe that the so-called separation be- 
tween religion and morality is real and 
that it has done much to create moral 
confusion. We, on the other hand, deny 
this assumption. We believe that, when 


properly conceived, religion and morality 
are indispensable to each other, and that 
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no wall need be erected between them. 
But we are also convinced that the bring- 
ing together again of the two old mates, 
the old religion and the old morality will 
not infuse new life into our social order. 
As teachers of religion we know how 
futile has been the attempt to make men 
good by teaching them Bible stories or 
drilling them in the catechism. We have 
yet to be convinced that there is a carry- 
ing over quality that affects character 
when children are exposed to the mere 
listening of moral platitudes. Children 
do not learn simply by listening, and 
character is not formed by the training 
of memory. Modern pedagogy insists 
that the best way to learn is through 
doing, and that character can best be 
fashioned through moral experience. We 
fear that the humpty-dumpties of reli- 
gion and morality, who conceive both as 
something which emanated out of the 
mind of a supernatural being, something 
handed down through revelation as man’s 
legacy—we fear that these humpty- 
dumpties have fallen from the wall where 
they sat enthroned all these centuries, and 
that all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men will not succeed in putting 
humpty-dumpty back again. 

This does not mean that as educators 
we are stumped simply because we no 
longer effectively teach the older concep- 
tions of religion and morality. It is our 
business, as educators, to face the prob- 
lem of morals and religion in a new way. 
I do not believe that we can teach them 
directly as subjects in the way in which 
we teach history or geography. We can 
teach the principles of morality as a sub- 
ject, we can teach the history of religion 
as a subject, we can teach the Bible as a 
record of the spiritual life of the Hebrew 
peoples, as a subject, but the formation 
of character must become the all-perva- 
sive influence, the totality of our educa- 
tion. It must be a synthesis of all the 
subjects taught. 
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I am getting very skeptical about the 
efficacy of teaching religion and char- 
acter either as a public school subject or 
as a Sunday school discipline. The func- 
tion of the religious educators is to 
“religionize” the whole of education be- 
cause religion is the synthesis of all of 
life. It is to culture and society what 
character and personality are to the in- 
dividual. 

What we should be seeking to do in 
our education is to make human life in- 
creasingly more competent, not more 
creedal; more adequate, not more nation- 
alistically chauvinistic; fuller, richer, and 
deeper. We cannot do this except by 
linking every individual life up organi- 
cally with the various realities, physical 
and spiritual, of its own environment. 
If this be the function of education, then 
it should aim at training in unification 
and integration with the whole of life. 

Every subject we teach, whether it be 
mathematics or geography or history, is 
a way of leading the child from his own 
childish isolations and limited and nar- 
row experience into the wider movements 
of history and of current life. 

Through literature, through science, 
through the history of religion, through 
the stories of the Bible, through the re- 
flections of the philosopher, we teach the 
child to link up his life and his ideals 
with those of superior minds who have 
lived before him. 

And as we integrate the life of the 
child and the life of his community there 
is an unfolding of his nature, a deepen- 
ing of his being, that tells in terms of 
behavior and that shows in terms of 
character. The good life then becomes 
a process of linking our behavior with 
that which is true and beautiful and good 
in the life around us so that it has co- 
herence and integration and unity. 

As Professor Overstreet has put it, 
“thus truth and beauty come together on 
the human level in the good.” 
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W. RYLAND BOORMAN 


OST people might find it difficult 

to be talkative, happy, and fearless 
in the face of death, but Fred gave this 
impression throughout the day on which 
he had been condemned to die. I had 
made it my duty to visit with this young 
“criminal,” from time to time, since his 
arrest, for I had known him since boy- 
hood. As might be expected, there were 
occasions, before and during the trial, 
when he was mentally disturbed and 
emotionally upset. Since he had been 
sentenced to death, however, he was 
calm and composed. He harbored no 
ill-feeling toward the Judge, nor was he 
ugly toward his companions who had tes- 
tified against him. Fred was resigned to 
his fate. He was willing “to take it on 
the chin” with a smile. 

During one of my visits to the County 
jail, I heard an unusual amount of loud 
conversation and bustling about in the 
“bull pen,” as I talked through a cubby- 
hole window with Fred. 

“What’s happening now?” I inquired, 
referring to the sudden commotion. 


“It’s only the arrival of the afternoon 
papers,” replied Fred. 

“Did you see that front-page article 
yesterday about an older boy who in- 
herited a million bucks?” I broke in. 

“Naw,” explained Fred, “we only read 
the crime news.” 

I had known Fred for ten years, and 
he always talked freely and confiden- 
tially with me. 

“You know, I never was caught while 
in this racket except when drunk.” And, 
almost in the next breath, he exclaimed, 
“Gosh, did we have a wild party that 
night !” 

Fred rambled on, telling in detail about 
the crime which had placed him behind 
the bars again. I pondered to myself 
as he talked. Most people in his place 
would think that liquor was to blame for 
the trouble they were in, and they’d 
climb “on the water wagon,” temporarily, 
at least. Not so with Fred in this crisis 
experience. In fact, there seemed to be 
few, if any, changes in his fundamental 
attitudes toward life since his arrest. He 
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did say he was sorry he had brought so 
much worry to his mother, but now it 
was too late to do anything about it. 
While in jail he joined the church, but 
he remarked one day that it was only a 
gesture to please his wife. These inci- 
dents were but superficial features in 
his life. 

As I talked with him, I could see that 
the main theme of interest to him was 
crime and related matters. There were 
casual references to other subjects, but 
always the topic under discussion was 
drawn, as if by a magnet, back to some 
connection with crime. His mind was 
so organized in this manner that his ref- 
erences to women, his ideas of a good 
time, his attitudes toward religion, and 
his notions of how best to earn a living 
were colored by it. Fred was classed as 
a “criminal” by society. 

This does not mean necessarily that 
he was born a criminal, although he may 
have inherited certain weaknesses which 
contributed definitely to his career. On 
the contrary, it does seem that the cir- 
cumstances of life had taken hold of 
Fred in such a way that criminal atti- 
tudes became the heart, the backbone, the 
pivot around which his thinking and con- 
duct radiated. This same principle of 
mental development can be recognized in 
the mind-set of a fundamentalist in reli- 
gion, or the intellectual bias of a radical 
in politics. 

Criminality was a behavior pattern 
which took hold of Fred while he was 
still a lad in knee pants. The tragedy 
was well on its way to fulfillment long 
before the fruits of error appeared. His 
parents and even his teachers did not 
sense the full import of what was hap- 
pening. True enough, his criminality 
might always have been petty in nature. 
Or, he might have been shrewd enough 
to prey on society throughout his life, 
yet stay within the law. Finally, in the 
course of his career, there might have 
been influences strong enough to straight- 
en him out—conversion, the unusual in- 
fluence of a helpful friend, love and mar- 
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riage, or a radical change in environment. 
But, taken by and large, the period when 
criminals are made is during the years 
of childhood, and, as in the case of Fred, 
little or no major change takes place as 
they mature. 


I 


“How do you happen to know this 
crook?” inquired the Warden of me one 
day. 

“I can remember distinctly,” I an- 
swered, “the first time his mother sent 
a younger brother for me to come to see 
her. Fred, then a lad of eleven, had 
been playing truant from school.” 

In memory I recalled how I found the 
family—living in a basement flat. The 
home reflected the same unkempt and 
disorganized conditions which character- 
ized the industrial neighborhood sur- 
rounding it. The scant furniture showed 
the wear and tear of six children in the 
home, and I could not figure out where 
so many people could possibly sleep. But 
there was a mother in this home who 
was concerned about her boy, little real- 
izing that the economic and social whirl- 
pool of life about the family was too 
strong for her to combat singie-handed. 
I was not surprised to find two of the 
younger children playing in a nearby al- 
ley. It afforded a means of escape from 
the home—a chance to get out where life 
was interesting. 

The alley was attractive to Fred. It 
afforded freedom, as well as an escape 
from sordid home surroundings. Fred 
found adventure there. The alley headed 
directly for the railroad tracks, where 
trains were on the go constantly. It was 
natural for him to dream of the day 
when he would get into an empty box 
car for a trip to the West, and long be- 
fore such a thing did happen he knew 
the fun of “flipping” cars. Or, if he 
followed the alley in the opposite direc- 
tion, Fred came out upon a business 
street. From one store window to an- 
other he would go, stopping each time 
to enter, in his vivid imagination, a new 
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realm of life—tools of all kinds, outfits 
for sportsmen, jewelry and sparkling 
rings, cheap shows. He could walk for 
a mile or more gazing into the windows 
for adventure. As the months passed, 
he went on to where he found interest- 
ing people, burlesque shows, cheap ho- 
tels, gambling, and vice dens. Fred was 
well on his way to becoming acquainted 
with notorious personalities of the “un- 
derworld” by the time he was sixteen 
years old. 

In addition, the alley affords most any 
boy an almost unlimited possibility to 
pick up parts of machinery, boxes, lamps 
—old things which people have thrown 
away as worthless. His mother used to 
say, “Fred, you're the greatest kid to 
bring home trash. Where do you think 
you're going to put it all?’ Some weeks 
later when things got in her way too 
much, his mother would throw out some 
of these articles, which seemed of great 
worth to Fred. In this process of ex- 
ploring, up and down the alleys, he found 
it possible to steal food, which provided 
a little feed on a prairie lot, where the 
boys had a dugout. In fact, when he 
brought home an old bicycle late one eve- 
ning, his mother became suspicious about 
its ownership. She asked a lot of ques- 
tions. Finally, she insisted that he re- 
turn it to the man who gave it to him 
in pay for a day’s work, according to 
Fred’s story. 

Many things which arouse delinquent 
tendencies can happen to a child who is 
left to find recreation in an alley. It is 
very much similar to what takes place to 
a once domesticated cat when the family 
turns it out to care for itself while they 
are on a long vacation in the summer. 
The cat becomes wild and, on the return 
of the family, they find that pussy has 
become a serious problem. Not only 


does the cat refuse to behave properly 
in the house, but they discover that she 
actually craves the life of the alley. So 
it was with Fred. 

This boy came from a home where he 
could seldom get money. His folks were 
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just too poor to supply him with the 
price of a show. In time he learned that 
many articles could be sold, so he went 
into the “junking” business. This proved 
a good source of private income which 
enabled him to buy candy, go to shows, 
or to supply himself with various ar- 
ticles which a boy might want. Then, 
one Sunday afternoon he took a chance 
in a “crap” game and left with three 
dollars in his pocket. After that Fred 
had the reputation for being lucky. 
When he was in the fifth or sixth 
grade, Fred failed to attend school regu- 
larly, was detected, and ran away from 
home. Soon his money was gone and 
he returned, ready for a thrashing and 
threats of being sent to a reform school 
for boys. He was labeled as a truant. 
His stepfather condemned him as a bad 
boy. In the heat of the conflict he made 
it plain that if Fred wouldn’t go to 
school, he would have to get a job. The 
idea of going to work caught his imagi- 
nation, although the Child Labor Law 
would not have permitted it. Regardless 
of what was being done, his truancy con- 
tinued. His teachers were even more 
severe. They condemned him as a loaf- 
er, a bum, and a good-for-nothing be- 
fore his classmates. These remarks left 
their impression on Fred. They gave 
him a reputation. He believed himself 
to be all that these adults claimed. Quite 
unconsciously he began to follow the 
lines of least resistance in living accord- 
ing to this distinction of being a tough. 
In addition to the influence of these at- 
titudes of adult society, Fred became the 
hero in the eyes of the neighborhood 
gang. The smaller boys especially would 
stand around and listen to his tales of 
adventure. They thought he was “hot 
stuff.” 
If a critic were looking for the good, 
instead of the bad, he would find many 
wholesome interests and traits in Fred. 
He was a likable sort, and some of his 
teachers took a fancy to him. Many 
times, in talking with some adult, he 
would make sincere resolutions to be bet- 
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ter, only to fail again and again. Nor 
do all boys who dabble in experiences 
similar to those which occupied Fred’s 
attention develop a criminal mind. Even 
the stealing of an auto, or a Juvenile 
Court experience, does not place a boy 
in the class of a hopeless criminal. It 
is rather the persistent delinquency, over 
a period of time, which results in deep- 
rooted tendencies toward criminality. 


II 


Fred’s elementary education in the 
ways of crime was completed by the time 
he was thirteen. His parents, teachers, 
and adult supervisors could not keep him 
under control, so he was committed by 
the Juvenile Court to an institution for 
delinquent boys. There he met the most 
advanced students, for their age, in ail 
sorts of delinquent practices. From 
them he learned the tricks of begging on 
the street for carfare, “knocking down” 
on a C. O. D. package, how to make easy 
money from “Fairies,” and so forth. I 
did not know about these things at the 
time, but later, when he was mature, he 
told me in detail about these new and 
interesting means of adventure. 

At fifteen, he secured a job in a jew- 
eliy store. Here he developed a desire 
for nice things which did not belong to 
hin, and he was dismissed for stealing. 
Next, he worked as an errand boy in 
a print shop, where he lasted only a 
n nth. He would buy a cheap maga- 
zine, stop to read a story, and remain 
away from work too long. On one job 
after another he was hired and fired, un- 
til he had had ten different positions in 
a little less than a year. Each employer 
passed him along in the spirit of “good 
riddance” and Fred found no difficulty 
in securing a different employer during 
the period of prosperity. In some ways 
each of his employers encouraged him to 
“get away with murder,” as the boys put 
it, because of their indifference. ‘“He’s 
only a kid,” they thought. “Why have 
him arrested?” 

At first Fred was ambitious, eager to 
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get a new job and to make good after 
a fashion. He liked to dress well, gam- 
ble, and to make a flashy showing, all 
of which required some income. In 
time, however, the period of loafing be- 
tween one job and the next became more 
and more prolonged. It was not so easy 
to get new jobs. It was during one of 
these periods of unemployment that Fred 
discovered a way in which he could 
make “easy money” without working. 
He could guard truckloads of stolen 
goods. 

About this time, Fred came into the 
possession of a gun. One evening sev- 
eral of the boys were “going through the 
cars” and Fred found a revolver in a 
side pocket. He was very proud to have 
“a rod.” He showed it to some of the 
older fellows, and tried to look tough, as 
he pulled his cap down over one eye. 

“You’d never dare to use it,” bluffed 
one of the older boys. 

Fred was not quite seventeen when he 
“pulled his first job.” He did not make 
this his business, except now and then, 
when he was short of ready cash. 


III 


Before Fred was out of his teens, his 
secondary education in crime was com- 
pleted with honors. He was well versed 
in the technique of those phases of an 
unskilled trade which afforded easy 
money. He had identified himself with 
that group in society who are not afraid 
to commit crimes. 

One afternoon, as we talked througu 
the bars, he said, “Lots of the boys you 
know, good boys, would like to ‘play this 
game’ the same as I do, but they’re 
afraid. They don’t dare!” 

When Fred was first caught and con- 
victed on a gun charge, the Judge sen- 
tenced him to a four year college course 
in the state’s prison. When released on 
parole, Fred told me of his new resolu- 
tion to go straight. For some time he 
dodged his old haunts and former pals. 
Slowly, however, he was drawn back into 
the life of the “underworld.” The old 
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web of life closed in around him. It was 
the same pattern of crime, only stronger 
after these many years of growth, which 
dominated his personality. Step by step 
each experience in crime had built a 
structure which controlled the thoughts 
and actions of his life. 

Once when I asked him what he was 
doing, a year or so before his last ar- 
rest, he replied, “Working for a boot- 
legger. I’m delivering Christmas pres- 
ents to politicians in the City Hall.” 

“But that may get you into trouble 
again,” I commented. 

“Well, it’s good money, and I’d have a 
mighty hard time trying to get a job 
that paid as much as twenty dollars a 
week, if I started looking for a regular 
job in times like these.” 

It was not so much of a surprise as 
a shock, when I read in the headlines 
that Fred had been arrested on a murder 
charge. This tragedy occurred in con- 
nection with a drinking party, when a 
few “stick-ups” were staged to buy addi- 
tional liquor for the occasion. 

As I talked with Fred before the trial, 
I was convinced that even if released on 
parole again, after this last crime, he 
would have been cautious, but nothing 
short of a miracle would have kept him 
away from his life of crime. When a lad 
has attended the school of crime from 
boyhood on, it is most natural that his 
mental reactions in maturity are decid- 
edly set in that direction. And, getting 
in “a jam” does not change these deep- 
rooted workings of the mind so easily. 
In the case of Fred, the weeds of crime 
had grown too plentiful for the few 
flowers of goodness to dominate the gar- 
den of his life as a young man in his 
early twenties. His personality had tak- 
en on the appearance of a waste spot, or 
a vacant lot in August or September. 

“It’s too late to do much about it now,’ 
admitted Fred. 

One day the Warden spoke of how 
much the guards and prisoners liked 
Fred. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “I think that 
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very few people actually know these 
criminals as persons. That is, in a sym- 
pathetic and personal manner. The 
Judge knows the crime in detail, but sel- 
dom very much of the total life of the 
culprit. The public reads the newspaper 
story of the crime, but they learn very 
little more. And knowing only one side 
of the story, and a limited number of 
the facts, the Judge, the business man, 
and the public condemn those who cross 
the law, rather than consider how to help 
them.” 

“But it is too late now to help Fred,” 
I added. “He was the victim of circum- 
stances too great for him to cope with. 
He was born in a poor home and destined 
to live in a congested section of the city. 
He was surrounded by influences that 
wreck the character of a boy.” 

“T know that story,” continued the 
Warden, “but there are thousands of 
boys in every large city who must strug- 
gle along through life under social con- 
ditions as hard as, or worse than those 
which corrupted Fred. Not all boys who 
live in these bad areas of the city become 
criminals, not by any means. Many of 
them are young men of real promise. 
Those who rise above their environment 
seem to be immune to the down pull of 
sordid surroundings. We need to know 
more about this group of boys, as well 
as those who go wrong.” 


IV 


One evening some weeks later, a vis- 
itor from a smaller community inquired 
about the rising tide of crime in the city. 
“What is being done to prevent its in- 
crease?” 

“This problem is puzzling to the best 
minds,” I replied. “The legal profession 
and our courts continue to place the blame 
on the culprit rather than to consider the 
criminal as the product of certain social 
circumstances.” 

I related the story of Fred to illustrate 
my point. “This problem has its roots 
back in the period of boyhood.” 

“There must have been something 
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wrong with Fred’s mind,” commented 
my friend. 

“Yes, if you mean that Fred used his 
mind to get on in the world, or to solve 
his daily problems in ways that are con- 
trary to our laws. His sense of values 
regarding the worth of life and property 
were distorted and anti-social, but how 
did he get that way? That’s the prob- 
lem.” 

“No, I mean that he inherited some 
weakness.” 

“Without a doubt many criminals are 
weak in the face of temptation. Some 
are emotionally cold and sadistic. Yet, 
not all people with these tendencies be- 
come criminals in the eyes of the law. 
They may be potential criminals, but 
something in their environment directs 
them along socially useful lines of en- 
deavor.” 

“Weren’t there some socially helpful 
influences surrounding Fred?” continued 
my friend. 

“Yes, within three blocks of his home 
there were two very good social centers 
for boys. Fred attended one of them 
fairly regularly when he was a lad of 
thirteen. He was interested in swimming 
and one summer he went to camp. But 
the institution, representing as it did 
wholesome activities and ideals for the 
boys of the community, never got hold of 
Fred in a vital manner. 

“As I look back on it in retrospect, the 
place was operated too much like an in- 
stitution—a factory, perhaps. It would 
have inspired you to step into the build- 
ing some evening. You would have seen 
the games room crowded with street lads. 
From the gymnasium and the natatorium 
you might have heard the happy shouts 
of the boys. Or, in the work shops you 
would have noted the busy fingers of 
those who were making baskets, or paint- 
ing glass jars. You might readily con- 
clude that busy boys seldom give trouble, 
and in general your view would be cor- 
rect. 

“When such an institution is evaluated 
in terms of the pre-delinquent boy, cer- 
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tain items of major importance are miss- 
ing, if it is to be a deterrent to delin- 
quency. First, the type of boy we are 
concerned about is a restless youngster 
who does not fit in readily to systematic 
activities, nor does he respond freely to 
the necessary supervision required in class 
instruction. He is a misfit to start with, 
and soon he becomes a disciplinary prob- 
lem. The teacher cannot have one boy 
disturb the class and interfere with the 
majority of the boys who come for busi- 
ness. 

“Second, these supervised activities 
seldom occupy the boy’s time except for a 
few periods during the week. This leaves 
a goodly proportion of his evening, or 
several evenings during the week, when 
he can roam the streets and alleys, or 
hang around with the gangs of the neigh- 
borhood. The demoralizing influences are 
more thrilling to him anyway and they 
tend to outweigh the wholesome influence 
of the institution. 

“In the third place, too often the human 
factor is absent, and the larger the mem- 
bership of the institution, the more cer- 
tain that the pre-delinquent boy will be 
lost in the crowd. Seldom does he find 
a close enough friendship with any single 
person on the staff, who can give him the 
time and friendly assistance which a boy 
of this type needs. After years of ex- 
perience I am ready to conclude that this 
element of comradeship is the only factor 
which can restrain a pre-delinquent boy 
from a life of crime, and even this factor 
may not always solve the problem.” 

“On the other hand, my experience 
leads me to conclude that these problem- 
boys shy away from adult friendships, 
such as you suggest. They seem to be 
suspicious and unresponsive. Or, I’ve 
heard boys speak of these institutional 
leaders, who try to be friendly, as re- 
formers.” 

“You have answered your own objec- 
tion. Too often these friendly adults set 
out to be reformers. That is why boys 
are suspicious and unresponsive.” 

“But is your idea practical? How 
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could you work it out in a large city?” 

“That is not so difficult. Why not get 
10,000 men from churches and business- 
men’s clubs to sponsor 10,000 boys? Bring 
these men into the lives of the boys as a 
hero and a friend. The adult will take 
his protegé to a baseball game, invite the 
boy to his home, use the lad as a caddy, 
or see that the boy has some odd jobs 
during the summer months. The result 
would be surprising. 

“And it is practical, isn’t it? Perhaps 
it suggests to you the reason why most 
all of us have achieved some degree of 
success in the world. It was your par- 
ents who sponsored you, and Fred was 
unfortunate in this regard. And later a 
teacher, a church worker, or a business- 
man proved to be a big brother to you, 
while these friends were missing in 
Fred’s life. If crime in our cities is to 
be reduced, such a plan would surely 
help.” 

V 


Fred had had relatively little personal 
help in his struggle to manhood. He real- 
ized at this late date that something had 
been missing. The evening of his exe- 
cution we spent several hours together. 
it was natural, as I have said, that he 
talked “shop’”—about crime. His mind 
drifted from one thing to another, but 
in the end, always back to crime. 

Slowly he turned the pages of the 
newspaper dispatches regarding himself. 
“They’re a damned bunch of lies!” he 
blurted out. “I never said half the stuff 
they’ve got in here. Why do they call 
me the whim slayer?” 

“Here’s a good joke,” he continued. 


“Where’s old Bill been lately? I haven’t seen 
him for months. 

What, haven’t you heard? 
years for stealin’ a car. 

What did he want to steal a car for? 


He’s got three 
Why 


didn’t he buy one and not pay for it, like a 
gentleman ?” 
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Then he turned to the big dinner which 
the chef had brought. He made it a real 
party. The guards and all were invited 
to partake freely. He passed the cigar- 
ettes around. Then he started to imitate 
one of the well known criminals who was 
in jail. “This is the way Bill comes out 
of his cell in the morning.” After a 
demonstration, he would “call the roll” 
of the inmates who had been his buddies 
before he was taken to the death cell. 
Then he’d talk seriously for a little time. 

“There’s my kid brother. I wish you 
could do something to keep him out of 
the racket.” 

For a time he would argue his own 
case. “Any man who resists in a hold- 
up is just out of luck. The public should 
learn that. He’s bound to ‘get the lead’ 
in nine cases out of ten.” 

From one thought about crime to an- 
other, he rambled on. 

As I listened, I was more convinced 
than ever that this disaster had happened 
in his life before he was sixteen years of 
age. His mind was “set” for life, with 
this criminal bias, and a forecast of his 
future would have read, “His chances of 
remaining a criminal for the rest of his 
life are ten to one.” 

So it is that when a person becomes so 
engrossed in a subject, say athletics, that 
he talks about it a great deal of the time 
and turns to the sport page first, he de- 
velops an athletic bias in his mental make- 
up. Or, when an individual, early in life, 
begins to listen to evidence, weigh it pro 
and con, and read court cases a great 
deal, he comes to have a legal mind. Or, 
when a young man listens to speeches on 
international problems, considers prob- 
lems of war, tariff, and education in in- 
ternational terms, he becomes interna- 
tionally minded. The criminal mind 
comes into being after this same manner. 
































THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF 
THE TEMPLE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LEON I. 


HE religious educational program of 

The Temple is based upon a definite 
and well-considered philosophy of syna- 
gogue organization. A bit of historical 
perspective will be helpful in our ap- 
proach to the subject, because our point 
of view in religious education was arrived 
at after many years of experience and 
much careful thought. 

In the last two decades or so there had 
developed in the United States the idea of 
the church and synagogue center. This 
was a sincere but abortive attempt to re- 
late religion more closely to life. Reli- 
gious leaders all over the country had 
become conscious of the fact that religion 
and life were drifting more and more 
apart, and that consequently the church 
and synagogue were exercising less and 
less influence over the daily conduct and 
activity of men and women. 

The religious community center (as the 
leaders are now frankly admitting) was 
a quick and therefore somewhat hysteri- 
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cal attempt to effect a solution of the 
problem. The hue and cry was raised— 
Bring religion and life together! In or- 
der to effect this desirable end, great pro- 
grams of activities of almost every imag- 
inable kind were launched in churches and 
temples throughout the land. There was 
a veritable epidemic of building huge and 
expensive structures (many of them still 
mortgaged to the roof) containing every- 
thing from gymnasiums to billiard rooms. 
Within the walls of almost every house 
of God were set up miniatures of the 
secular playgrounds outside. Activities 
became numberless, ranging from esthetic 
dancing to bowling, from beauty contests 
to second-rate amateur theatricals. Of 
course, in order to create participants in 
these activities who would support them 
financially, religious institutions were 
compelled to resort to the familiar bally- 
hoo and stunt techniques of the amuse- 
ment world. 

What had happened, of course, was 
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not that religion had recaptured the secu- 
lar world, but that the secular world had 
conquered religion. The ideals of religion 
had not lifted life. The vulgarities of life 
had lowered religion. Instead of a sweep- 
ing victory, it was a major defeat. The 
novelty wore off, as novelties have a 
habit of doing, and the holy gymnasiums 
and sanctified social halls became and are 
becoming more and more deserted. 

The Temple was one of the first reli- 
gious institutions in the country to swing 
into the “back-to-life” movement. This 
was more than twenty-five years ago. It, 
too, secularized, although perhaps not to 
quite the same extreme as other institu- 
tions. About five years ago, however, 
the conviction began to take root in the 
minds of both the spiritual and lay lead- 
ers of the congregation that the idea be- 
hind the Temple Center was fallacious. 
It had been tried and found wanting. A 
multiplicity of activities had produced a 
false sense of achievement, but the results 
were not in the desired direction. On the 
contrary, it was felt that as activities of 
a secular type increased, they tended more 
and more to divert energy and attention 
from the major objectives to which the 
synagogue should be devoted, namely re- 
ligious worship, religious education, and 
the preservation and transmission of Jew- 
ish religious and cultural values. 

A study of the problem was launched 
by a group of laymen collaborating with 
the rabbis of the congregation. After a 
careful consideration of the facts from all 
angles, the New Temple Policy was for- 
mulated. (The announcement of its 
formulation evoked enthusiastic praise 
from press and pulpit all over the coun- 
try.) The New Temple Policy frankly 
conceded that the Temple Center idea had 
been an erroneous approach to the prob- 
lem of the relationship of the synagogue 
to its people, and that as far as The Tem- 
ple was concerned, that technique was to 
be completely abandoned. Furthermore, 
it declared that the way to interest not 
only mature men and women but young 
people as well in Jewish worship, educa- 
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tion, and culture was not to hide these 
objectives in a bushel of activities, but 
to bring them out into the clear light of 
day and to concentrate upon them to the 
exclusion of everything else. It was not 
only the straightforward way, but in the 
long run the most effective way. If the 
synagogue was to be successful in its 
only possible mission of teaching religion 
and Judaism, that is what it must do 
and nothing else. Honesty happens to be 
a good policy in religious as well as in 
secular activity. And concentration, not 
diffusion, is the best technique. 

Therefore, the New Temple Policy re- 
solved that “The Temple will concen- 
trate on religious worship, religious edu- 
cation and on such activities which will 
tend to enrich the lives of our members 
in Jewish cultural content.” We speak 
of this policy as “new” only in a relative 
sense. It is not new at all. It is simply 
a call to the synagogue to re-emphasize 
its traditional, historic function in Jew- 
ish life. 

Thus, as the result of actual experi- 
ence, Jewish religious education, broadly 
defined, emerged as one all-important aim 
and the basic raison d’etre of The Tem- 
ple. Broadly defined, by Jewish religious 
education we mean the attempt to implant 
firmly in the mind of the growing child 
moral standards of conduct, ethical and 
social ideals, a devotion to specifically 
Jewish religious and cultural values; and 
to prepare that child for intelligent and 
ethical adult participation both in the life 
of the Jewish group and in the life of 
society as a whole. A large order! Per- 
haps, but one which is not at all impos- 
sible of achievement, if the goal is 
properly envisaged and a real effort is 
made to drive directly toward its realiza- 
tion; and further, if no time and effort 
are spent upon extraneous activities which 
in the first place should not be in the 
program of a religious institution and 
which must eventually prove fruitless. 
Nor do we believe that we should take 
refuge in the familiar alibis of the reli- 
gious educators that the time at their dis- 
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posal is inadequate. We feel that if we 
use the time we have wisely we can 
accomplish a great deal. 

In the remainder of this necessarily 
sketchy survey, we shall attempt to de- 
scribe briefly the religious educational 
program as it is now being carried on at 
The Temple. So that we may not wan- 
der too far afield, we shall confine our- 
selves to child, adolescent, and youth 
education without attempting to go into 
the fields of adult worship and adult edu- 
cation, although at bottom they are an 
essential part of the program. However, 
a picture of the religious school as it 
now functions will suggest rather defi- 
nitely the kind of Jewish adults which we 
desire and which we have good reason to 
hope that our school will produce. In 
brief, we are building for the future and 
we are focusing most of the responsibility 
for the kind of future that it will be in 


the school. 
et SF 


The Temple Religious School is divided 
into four general departments, Elemen- 
tary, Junior High, Senior High, and Col- 
lege. It is manned by a staff of over 
sixty salaried teachers. Each department 
has its own supervisor and the entire 
school is under the general direction of 
the Minister of Religious Education. 


THe ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 


This department is subdivided into the 
Primary Division, consisting of the kin- 
dergarten, first and second grades; and 
the Intermediate Division, consisting of 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades. In 
general, we may say that the curriculum 
of this department is designed to habit- 
uate the children in ethical, socialized 
thought and conduct, since they are in 
the habit-forming years of their lives. 
For this purpose we use judiciously se- 
lected biblical material, ethical narratives 
of a general type, and biographies of 
great Jewish personalities, both biblical 
and Post-biblical. Since the building of 
ethical character, as all educators know, 
is not accomplished merely bv precepts 
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handed down from teacher to pupil, every 
well-tested modern method of motivating 
active participation by the children and 
co-operation between teacher and class is 
utilized. Projects, handwork, dramatiza- 
tion and library periods are all brought 
into play. But we try to view these meth- 
ods in their proper proportion to the end 
desired. We entertain no Messianic illu- 
sions about any of them. We regard no 
one technique as the panacea for all edu- 
cational evils but make a constant effort 
to achieve a synthesis of those methods 
which by experience we discover to be 
effective. We do not hesitate to discard 
old methods. On the other hand we in- 
dulge in no wild experimentation with 
new educational theories. We aim to be 
educationally progressive but we proceed 
cautiously. We do not assume that: the 
new is always better than the old. 

Specific Jewish values and the relation- 
ship of the child to the Jewish group are 
taught through the medium of the Jewish 
holidays and festivals and through the 
study of the Hebrew language which is a 
part of the program of every grade from 
the kindergarten up. Since Hebrew is 
the language of Jewish worship, since it 
is the language of the Bible and of the 
largest portion of Jewish literature, we 
are convinced that it can be made (as it 
always has been) a powerful bond of 
unity between the American Jewish child 
and the Jewish people the world over. 
We regard its study as basic to any pro- 
gram of Jewish education. 

The Elementary Department meets on 
Sunday morning from ten to twelve- 
fifteen with thirty minutes of this time 
devoted to an assembly period for wor- 
ship, singing, talks by the rabbi and spe- 
cial holiday programs. The Primary and 
Intermediate divisions each have their 
own assemblies. In the Primary assem- 
bly the emphasis is placed upon singing. 


THE Juntor HicH ScHooL 


Instruction in this department is more 
formal in character. Stricter adherence to 
class routine is required, including prep- 
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aration outside of class. Here is where 
the child begins to receive his real Jew- 
ish education. Four years are devoted 
to the work of this department, the sixth, 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. The 
school meets on Saturday morning (thus 
setting it apart from the younger age 
groups) and its schedule calls for three 
forty-five minute periods of instruction 
with a final half-hour period of worship. 

Here Jewish history is taught as his- 
tory, as the history of the Jewish people 
from its approximate beginning as a peo- 
ple at the time of the Exodus from Egypt 
down to the present. One period a week 
for four years is given to this subject. The 
students also take a three-year course in 
Jewish literature closely linked with their 
study of history and a one-year course 
in Jewish customs and ceremonies. He- 
brew is taught one period a week through- 
out the four grades. Those children who 
are more proficient in language study 
than others and wish to advance more 
rapidly take an additional hour during 
the week. This year one hundred Junior 
High School boys and girls volunteered 
to receive this extra instruction. 

The early adolescent period, when the 
mental and emotional make-up of the 
child is malleable and can be directed 
along spiritual lines, is the most signifi- 
cant for developing the habit of regular 
worship. Therefore all the students in 
our Junior High School spend their last 
half hour each Saturday morning attend- 
ing a traditional Sabbath service in the 
Temple. 

The eighth grade (Pre-Confirmation 
Class) and the ninth grade (Confirmation 
Class) each meet for an additional hour 
of study during the week. This addi- 
tional attendance is required of all stu- 
dents as a prerequisite for confirmation. 
These classes are taught by the rabbis 
who concern themselves primarily with 
the essential beliefs of Judaism and with 
the discussion of important ethical and 
social problems. The ceremony of Con- 


firmation takes place at the end of the 
ninth year and is always held on the fes- 
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tival of Shabuoth. It is a class ceremony. 
The boys and girls pledge their loyalty 
not only to the religious ideals of Juda- 
ism but also to the people of Israel. The 
age of the average confirmant is between 
fifteen and sixteen years. 


THE SENIorR HicH ScHOOL 


In this department we face a far more 
difficult problem. The boys and girls 
are in that mysterious mid-adolescent 
period which manifests itself in the ex- 
treme attitudes of rebelliousness in some 
and apathy in others. It is the “Declara- 
tion of Independence” period when we 
can no longer count upon parental per- 
suasion to assist attendance. We must 
depend upon the loyalty and desire for 
further knowledge which we may have 
stimulated in the students during their 
younger years in the school. We have 
also tried to combat aggressively the no- 
tion which is prevalent, at least in Re- 
form Jewish Congregations, that religious 
and Jewish education end with the for- 
mal ceremony of confirmation. We have 
succeeded to a considerable extent. For 
the past few years there has been a steady 
increase in the percentage of confirmants 
who enroll in the Senior High School. 
Last year it was 75 per cent. 

This department offers a three-year 
course of study in modern Jewish history 
and problems, the Bible and English lit- 
erature, contemporary Jewish literature, 
modern problems of religion, Jewish com- 
munal organization and Hebrew. The 
schedule of the school, which meets on 
Saturday morning, calls for an hour and 
a half of class time and a half hour of 
assembly and worship. Many of the stu- 
dents participate in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities such as debating, singing, and 
dramatics. The affairs of the student 
body are managed by an elected Student 
Council. 

THE COLLEGE 


This department is the infant of the 
religious educational program. It was 
organized several years ago in response 
to a réquest from the High School grad- 
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uating class of that year for advanced 
study and discussion. Two years of post- 
graduate work are available in contem- 
porary movements in Jewish life, com- 
parative religion, origin and development 
of religious ideas, and so forth. 

This department is, of course, still in 
its formulative stages, but it is gradually 
taking shape as an integral part of our 
educational system. Of the thirty-four 
students who were graduated last year 
from the High School, twenty are en- 
rolled in the College. 


ENROLLMENT 


The present enrollment of the Temple 
Religious School may be of statistical in- 
terest: 1190 are enrolled, distributed as 
follows: 508 in the Elementary Depart- 
ment; 488 in the Junior High School; 
159 in the Senior High School ; 35 in the 
College. 


Our Honor System AND Its RELATION 
TO SCHOLARSHIP AND ATTENDANCE 


We offer no material awards such as 
buttons, badges, or prizes in our school 
for scholarship and attendance. At the 
end of each year an Attendance Certifi- 
cate is given to each child who has main- 
tained a perfect attendance record and a 
Scholarship Certificate to each child who 
has earned an E average. In the Junior 
High School, E scholarship merits a 
double certificate. Parts in school pro- 
grams and in the Confirmation Service 
are awarded on the basis of these certifi- 
cates. This system is in force only in 
the pre-confirmation departments of the 
school. 

Last year 209 pupils received scholar- 
ship honors, 142 attendance honors and 
156 honors both for scholarship and at- 
tendance. Thus more than half of the 
enrolled pupils received merits of one 
kind or another. From this it must not 
be assumed that our standards are lax. 
They are exceedingly rigorous. 

For many years the attendance average 
of our Elementary and Junior High de- 
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partments has been around 93 per cent 
which compares favorably with the at- 
tendance record of any public school sys- 
tem, particularly when it is noted that 
we permit no excused absence for any 
reason, not even illness. In the eight 
years of its existence the Senior High 
School has maintained an attendance rec- 
ord of around 85 per cent. If the morale 
of our school is high, at least as far as 
attendance and scholarship are concerned, 
we feel that it is due to this honor sys- 
tem which has been developed, the impor- 
tance of which has been continually 
stressed both to teachers and pupils over 
a long period of time. 


TEACHER TRAINING 

Nothing is so important to an educa- 
tional system, religious or secular, as a 
well trained staff. Therefore, in con- 
junction with three other Jewish religious 
institutions in Cleveland, The Temple 
maintains the Jewish Teachers’ Institute. 
Only graduates from this school may 
teach at The Temple (with the exception 
of Hebrew teachers who receive special 
training at the Hebrew Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, maintained by the Cleveland Hebrew 
Schools). The Jewish Teachers’ Insti- 
tute admits as students only graduates 
from the Jewish religious high schools of 
the city. It requires its students either 
to be enrolled in the Cleveland School of 
Education or in one of the local colleges. 
If at one of the colleges, they must take 
courses in educational psychology. With 
very few exceptions, however, the stu- 
dents are preparing for the general pro- 
fession of teaching. 

The course of study covers two periods 
a week for two years. After graduation, 
one year of apprentice teaching is re- 
quired before assignment to a regular 
class. Thus the faculty of the Temple 
Religious School is very largely composed 
of public school teachers. Since they are 
paid for their services they are required 
to adhere strictly to administrative rules. 
That these two facts mean increased 
pedagogic efficiency is obvious. 
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This is a picture of the religious educa- 
tional program (in its more formal and 
tangible aspects) of The Temple as it now 
functions. We do not claim to have 
reached perfection. We are a far cry 
from the millennium. But we are con- 
stantly trying to improve. We have great 
faith in our school. We believe firmly 
that it will produce a far more religiously 
intelligent, socially-minded and Jewishly 
loyal adult than we have so far had in 
American Jewish life. 

The important thing is that we realize 
the paramount importance of the educa- 
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tional process. And we are making our 
religious educational program one of the 
central features, if not actually the core, 
of Temple activity. The estimate we 
place upon it is best summarized in the 
concluding words of the New Temple 
Policy : 


We hope to serve our people not less, but 
more in those reaches of human life where a 
religious institution can best serve in fulfillment 
of its historic function and essential genius. 
The Temple cannot be all things to all men but 
it can be and should be a place of inspiring 
worship, of religious education, of ethical 
guidance and of Jewish sanctities for all men. 


























STATUS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION IN 
THE CHURCH COLLEGE* 


PHILIP HENRY LOTZ 


HE teaching of religion in higher in- 
stitutions is attracting the serious 
consideration of leading educators. Since 
the dawn of the twentieth century the 
efforts to promote the teaching of religion 
in these institutions have resulted in con- 
siderable progress. Departments and 
schools of religion, religious education 
and Bible have been founded in connec- 
tion with colleges of liberal arts, state uni- 
versities, theological seminaries, academic 
graduate divisions, and _ professional 
schools. Judging by recent studies, the 
college department of religion has moved 
to the focal point of interest. 

The findings of this study are based on 
an investigation conducted during the lat- 
ter part of 1931. Eighty-four question- 
naires and forty-eight catalogues were 
submitted in time to be used. The writer 
expresses appreciation to all who have 
contributed. 

I. INstiTutIonNs STUDIED 

Certain information is desirable per- 
taining to these institutions in order bet- 
ter to understand their work. 

(1) States Represented by the Colleges. 

The 84 colleges represent 28 states: 
Illinois and Pennsylvania eight colleges 
each ; Ohio six; Missouri and Texas five; 








*This study was reported in December, 1931, to 
the Professors’ Section of the General Council of 
Christian Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in Nashville, Tenn. 


Indiana and Nebraska four; Alabama, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New York, Tennessee and Wisconsin 
three each; Georgia, Kansas, Mississippi, 
Oregon, Washington, West Virginia and 
Virginia two each; and California, Louis- 
iana, Maine, North Dakota, Oklahoma 
and South Carolina one each. 
(2) Denominations Represented by Col- 
leges. 
The Methodists are represented by 22 


‘colleges; Presbyterians 13; Baptists 12; 


United Brethren four; Disciples of 
Christ four; Friends three; Lutherans 
three; Congregationalists two; Evangeli- 
cals two; Reformed two; Mennonites 
one; several denominations were repre- 
sented in one college; and ten colleges 
reported they are non-sectarian. Several 
did not indicate their denominational affil- 
iation. When informants stated that their 
colleges were non-sectarian they meant 
that the college was independent of 
church control. The majority of these 
colleges would doubtless insist that they 
are non-sectarian in purpose, program, 
and personnel. These colleges were 
founded by the church and consider them- 
selves church colleges in the sense of re- 
ligious or Christian colleges. 
(3) Rating of Colleges by Accrediting 
Agencies. 
Forty-three of the 84 colleges are mem- 
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bers of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Thir- 
teen are members of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges. Twenty-eight did not 
indicate, hence are probably not accred- 
ited. A considerable number of these 
28 colleges are accredited by state univer- 
sities and denominational agencies. Thus 
a total of 56 or two-thirds of the colleges 
are accredited by these two agencies. 

Up to the present time accreditization 
has been sought because of the recogni- 
tion it afforded the institution. During 
the last few years there has been a grow- 
ing conviction among certain educators 
that the traditional standardizing agency 
is due for a restudy and readjustment to 
present-day conditions. Perhaps the time 
has come when the individual institution, 
in particular the church college, should 
seize the opportunity to experiment with 
a program that will meet the interests and 
needs peculiar to its constituency and his- 
torical purpose rather than to conform 
to a uniform pattern. 

(4) Types of Colleges. 

Of the 73 colleges reporting this item, 
63 or 86 per cent are co-educational, 
seven or nine per cent women’s colleges, 
and two or five per cent are men’s col- 
leges. Thus in this study we are dealing 
in the main with the co-educational, small, 
church-founded and church-administered 
college. 

(5) College Enrollment. 

Seventy-nine colleges report the enroll- 
ment ranging from 130 to 1663 students. 
Seven colleges report between 100 and 
200 students. Fifty-two of the 79 col- 
leges, or 65 per cent, enroll between 200 
and 600 students. Only 20 colleges enroll 
above 600, five having over 1000 students. 


II. THe DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION 

The term “Department of Religion” 
is here used in a comprehensive sense, in- 
cluding courses in Bible, religious educa- 
tion, and history, psychology and philos- 
ophy of religion. Courses in missions 
and ethics are also included. This ap- 
pears to be the best single comprehensive 
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term under which all religious courses 
may be grouped. This term is being in- 
creasingly used. Does this fact indicate — 
that there is a tendency to conceive of re- 
ligion less as a formal study, split off 
from human experience, and separated 
into hard and fast compartments or de- 
partments, and more as current experi- 
ence interpreted and evaluated in the light 
of the highest ideals and permeating and 
motivating all life? 
(1) Distinct Department of Religion. 
Eighty-three out of 84 colleges main- 
tain a separate department of religion. 
Some colleges maintain several depart- 
ments. In some colleges certain courses 
offered in other departments, such as 
philosophy and history, are credited to- 
ward work in religion. 
(2) Official Name of the Department. 
The name Bible and religious education 
leads with 20 colleges; religion is second 
with 17; Bible third with 16; and reli- 
gious education is fourth with nine. Va- 
rious names and combinations include 
from one to three colleges such as: Bible 
and Philosophy; Bible and Religion; 
Bible College; Christian Education, etc. 
The term Bible appears 51 times; reli- 
gious education 34; and religion 32 times. 
(3) Contemplated Change of Name. 
Ten colleges contemplate a change of 
name for the department, seven of these 
to the Department of Religion. This is 
the most obvious trend. One professor 
writes : 


We have a full department of Religion. The 
name Christian Education was decided upon by 
the trustees when the department was in- 
augurated ten years ago, in part with the dis- 
tinct feeling that the term “Religious Educa- 
tion” was becoming too broad in scope, and in 
part as a gesture to our constituency to indi- 
cate that we are not wandering too far from 
Evangelical Christianity. Now with the real- 
ization that the whole aim of the college is to 
give education on a Christian basis the present 
title seems like an invidious distinction. We 
are leaning strongly to the title “Department 
of Religion.” 


(4) Enrollment in Religion. 
The enrollment in religion varies from 
11 to 700 students. Sixteen colleges re- 


port from 100 to 125 students ; eight 200 





























to 250; 33 or 40 per cent less than 100 

students, 14 of these having less than 50 

students. Four colleges enroll over 300 

students. 

(5) Student Enrollment per Course in 
Religion. 

This varies from an average of two to 
56 students. Twenty-eight colleges or 
41 per cent have an average enrollment 
per course of 20-29 students; 19 or 28 
per cent 10-19; 57 or 84 per cent 10-40; 
and eight average 1-9 students. Required 
courses in religion seem to have a com- 
paratively large enrollment and elective 
courses small. 

(6) Minimum Enrollment per Course 
Required. 

Forty-seven colleges do not require a 
definite minimum enrollment. Twenty- 
eight do; otherwise the course is with- 
drawn. Seven colleges require less than 
five; three require more than five stu- 
dents. Of these 28 colleges 18 or 64 per 
cent require five students. In several col- 
leges this requirement is waived in re- 
quired courses for major and minor stu- 
dents. 

(7) Number of Courses in Religion. 

This section deals with the number of 
courses in Religion, exclusive of dupli- 
cation, offered the first semester of the 
year 1931-32. Two colleges offered only 
one course each while one offered 11 
courses. Fifty-three, or practically 80 
per cent, offered from three to six 
courses, 19 offering four. 

(8) Number of Semester Hours Offered 
in Religion. 

Two colleges offered as few as three 
semester hours in religion; nine over 20 
hours, the highest being 110. The fact 
that 31 colleges, or 41 per cent, offered 
from 9-12 hours probably indicates that 
most of these colleges have one full-time 
teacher. 

In order to compare the number of 
hours scheduled in religion with the aver- 
age number of hours in certain other de- 
partments, eight high-grade colleges were 
studied, distributed geographically as fol- 
lows: Alabama two, Illinois, Mississippi, 
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Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin one each. The hours in the fol- 
lowing eight departments were listed: 
biology, chemistry, education, English, 
French, Latin, mathematics, and religion. 
The ranking of these departments based 
on the average number of hours follows: 
English 59; biology 50; chemistry 49; 
mathematics 45; education 43; French 
42; Latin 42; and religion 33. English 
averaged nine points above the next high- 
est (biology) and religion averaged nine 
points lower than the next lowest (Latin). 

Another comparison was made between 
the number of hours listed in religion and 
the average number of hours within the 
same college in the seven other depart- 
ments. The first college listed an aver- 
age of 46 hours in the seven departments 
and 24 in religion; the second 53 to 42; 
the third 40 to 36; the fourth 57 to 17; 
the fifth 42 to\29; the sixth 60 to 27; the 
seventh 39 to 42; and the eighth 40 to 50 
hours in religion. Thus in two of the 
eight colleges the hours in religion ex- 
ceeded the average listed in the seven 
other departments; in six colleges there 
were fewer than in the other departments. 
These results would seem to justify the 
statement that religion ranks as one of 
the least important departments in the 
church college so far as semester hours 
are concerned. 

(9) Hours in Religion Required for 
Graduation. 

Ten out of 79 colleges reporting have 
no requirement in religion for gradua- 
tion. Six colleges require three hours; 
nine four; three five; 18 six; one seven; 
18 eight ; seven nine; four ten; and three 
require 12 hours. Thus 37 out of 79 col- 
leges, or almost 50 per cent, require from 
6-8 hours in religion for graduation. The 
impression that courses in religion in the 
church college are fast becoming optional 
seems to be wrong. College authorities 
feel justified in requiring a certain num- 
ber of hours in religion as long as similar 
requirements are made in other depart- 
ments. Not to do so would admit too 
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plainly that religion is not equally im- 

portant. 

(10) Years in Which Required Work 
in Religion is Taken. 

The most evident result of this section 
is the fact that in 30 out of 67 colleges 
the student may take the required work in 
religion in any year. Five colleges re- 
quire the work in Religion to be taken in 
the Freshman year ; three the Sophomore ; 
one the Junior; and none the Senior. In 
51 colleges the required work may be 
taken in the Freshman year; in 52 the 
Sophomore; in 48 the Junior; and in 46 
the Senior year. In some colleges cer- 
tain courses are designated as required. 
In a few colleges the required hours may 
be elected from the various courses 
offered. 

(11) Miscellaneous Items. 

A few colleges still grant the M. A. in 
religion. In several colleges the pastor 
of the university church, the president, 
the dean or some other administrative 
officer teaches the courses in religion. In 
a certain college a department of religion 
was maintained with two teachers. When 
these men left a district Superintendent 
was made vice president of the college 
and head of the department of religion. 
Beginning with 1931-32 the pastor of the 
university church was asked to assume 
charge of the department of religion in 
addition to his other duties. He writes 
thus: “There is just one required course 
in Bible. Other courses offered in the 
catalogue but for which there has been 
little or no demand are,” etc. This state- 
ment speaks for itself. One of the first 
requirements for a department of religion 
is a full-time, well-trained teacher. 

The present economic situation has not 
spared the department of religion. One 
professor writes: “The present reduced 
staff is a purely temporary arrangement, 
begun during a leave of absence and con- 
tinued for financial reasons.” Another 
says: “The number of courses are about 


cut in half this year due to the temporary 
combination of the department of Philos- 
ophy and Psychology with the depart- 
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ment of Bible.” Several reported reduc- 
tions in salary. Too often when retrench- 
ment becomes necessary the department 
of religion is the first to suffer and most 
drastically. 


III. TEacHERS oF RELIGION 

In this section we consider full-time 
and part-time teachers of religion; their 
academic training and salaries. 

(1) Full-Time Teachers of Religion. 

Eight out of 79 colleges reporting this 
item do not employ full-time teachers of 
religion. Seventy-one employ from one 
to eight ; 48 one; 16 two; four three; one 
four; one seven; and one college eight 
full-time teachers. Thus the department 
is generally a one or two man department. 
(2) Part-Time Teachers of Religion. 

Of the 62 colleges reporting this item 
25 employ no part-time teachers. Nine- 
teen employ one; 15 two; one each em- 
ploys three, four, and six part-time teach- 
ers. Thus in 37 colleges part of the 
teaching in religion is done by the presi- 
dent, dean, registrar, university pastor, 
and professors in other departments. 
This generally means that teaching reli- 
gion is a secondary matter while the other 
position receives primary attention. It 
also means that the part-time teacher of 
religion has not had adequate professional 
training, or if he has, is unable to keep 
abreast of the times due to a multiplicity 
of duties. 

(3) Academic Training of Teachers of 
Religion. 

The academic training of 140 teachers 
was reported. Forty-three hold the 
Ph. D. degree; 36 the M. A. and B. D.; 
30 the M. A.; 12 the A. B. only; ten the 
B. D. or S. T. B.; seven the S. T. M.; 
and two the M. R. E. Thus 54 per cent 
hold the M. A. degree; 30 the Ph. D.; 
and 91 per cent hold degrees beyond the 
A. B. A high percentage of the teach- 
ers of religion hold theological degrees. 
(4) Salary of Full-Time Teachers of 

Religion. 

Seventy-four teachers report salary re- 

ceived. The salary of full-time teachers 























varies from $1440 to $5000. Seventy- 
four per cent received from $2500 to 
$3250; 51 per cent less than $3000 and 
49 per cent $3000 or more. These sal- 
aries are based on a term of nine months. 
The fact that practically one-half of the 
teachers receive $3000 or above is in part 
due to the fact that the standardizing 
agencies require that heads of depart- 
ments received that amount. 


IV. THe Major anp MINoR IN 
RELIGION 

Sixty-three colleges offer a major in 
religion; 56 a minor; 52 both; and 13 
offer neither major nor minor. 

(1) Number of Hours Constituting a 
Major and Minor in Religion. 

Sixty colleges report. One requires 
nine hours for a major; another ten; five 
18; six 20; two 21; three 22; 30 require 
24; one 26; one 27; four 30; two 32; 
and four require 36 hours. Thus one- 
half of the colleges require 24 hours for 
a major in religion. The department of 
religion generally requires the same num- 
ber of hours for a major or minor as 
other departments of the college. 

The requirement for a minor ranges 
from two to 24 hours. One college re- 
quires two hours; two six; one nine; two 
ten; 15 require 12; six 14; ten 15; five 
16; six 18; three 20; two 21; and three 
colleges require 24 hours for a minor. 
(2) Number of Students Taking a Ma- 

jor in Religion. 

Forty-one colleges report. The num- 
ber ranges from one to 40 students. Two 
report one major each; six two; one 
three; five four; four five; five six; two 
eight; one nine; four ten; four 12; and 
one each reports 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, and 
two 40 majors each. Thus 18 colleges or 
44 per cent report five or less majors in 
religion. One of the principal causes of 
this situation is the fact that few paid 
full-time positions are open to the college 
graduate majoring in religion. This in 
spite of the fact that some college cata- 
logues announce that “the demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply.” 
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(3) Grouping of Courses for a Major 
in Religion. 

Of the 60 colleges reporting, 50 say 
the major consists of a combination of 
courses in Bible, religious education and 
history and philosophy of religion. Thus 
there is a tendency to offer a “synthetic 
major.” One professor writes: “Stu- 
dents who are planning to continue work 
in the seminary or Bible are not urged to 
major in the department of religion.” 
Another says: “We think that a minor 
is enough for us to offer, not wishing to 
compete with graduate schools of reli- 
gious education, and preferring our stu- 
dents to lay a foundation in Science, His- 
tory, etc.” 

It is our opinion that the church college 
should offer both a major and minor in 
religion. Where would the graduate 
school, theological seminary, and profes- 
sional school of religion secure its stu- 
dents unless the undergraduate college 
supplied them? The department of re- 
ligion should offer sufficient work to cul- 
tivate a vital interest in religion and to 
provide a background for advanced study. 
It is our further opinion that the church 
college will render its greatest service, not 
through a few major and minor students 
in religion, though that is no small serv- 
ice, but through reaching the entire stu- 
dent body with one or more courses in 
religion, cultivating an understanding and 
appreciation of the place of religion in 
history and life. 


V. Courses or INSTRUCTION IN 
RELIGION 

This section is based on 48 colleges, due 
to the necessity of depending upon the 
catalogues for data. Courses in Bible, 
religious education, history, psychology 
and philosophy of religion, ethics, and 
missions were included, though some 
courses were offered in departments other 
than that of religion. 

The total number of courses in reli- 
gion in these 48 colleges was 734, an 
average of 15.3 per college. The total 
number of semester hours was 2036, an 
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average of 42.4. This average of 42.4 
is better than the average of 33 hours 
we discovered in the study of the eight 
colleges. The average number of hours 
per course was 2.82, indicating that three 
and two-hour courses are most common, 
the former predominating. All courses 
listed are not necessarily actually offered. 

We have submitted the five courses 
most frequently found in the three divi- 
sions of Bible, religious education, and 
history and philosophy of religion. In 
Bible the total is 214 courses, ranging 
from 58 to 33 as follows: 


Old Testament History and Literature, 58 

Life and Teachings of Jesus, 55 

Introduction to the Bible, 35 

New Testament History and Literature, 33 

Hebrew Prophecy, 33. 

In the history and philosophy of reli- 
gion there was a total of 201 courses, the 
range being 59 to 25 as follows: 


History of the Christian Church, 59 

Ethics, 47 

Comparative Religion, 42 

Religious Problems, 28 

Philosophy of Religion, 25. 

In religious education the total was 114 
courses, the range being 28 to 16, as 
follows: 

Psychology of Religion, 28 

Methods of Teaching, 26 

Principles, 25 

Organization and Administration, 19 

Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence, 16. 

VI. SuGGESTED STANDARDS FOR A 

DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION 
At least one full-time teacher in 
the department of religion. 
Well-trained teacher or teachers 
holding the Ph. D. degree. 

A separate department of religion 
rather than courses offered by va- 
rious departments. 

The number of courses in religion 
to equal the average number of 
courses scheduled and offered in 
other departments of the college. 
A synthetic major in religion with 
a minimum of 24 semester hours, 
to include courses in Bible, reli- 
gious education, and history and 
philosophy of religion. 





(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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(6) 
(7) 


A minor in religion with a mini- 
mum of 18 semester hours. 

A minimum of 20 semester hours 
in religion to be offered during any 
academic year by the departinent 
of religion. 

A minimum of 12 semester hours, 
exclusive of duplication, to be of- 
fered during any academic year 
by the department. 

A minimum student enrollment 
per course of five students, except 
in case of required courses for 
major or minor students. 

A minimum salary for each full- 
time, full professor in the depart- 
ment of $3000. 

A maximum teaching load of 30 
semester hours for the year (aver- 
age of 15 hours per semester). 
A minimum reference library of 
500 volumes, exclusive of duplica- 
tion, of the best inodern books on 
religion. 

A minimum requirement of all 
students, of six semester hours in 
religion, providing similar require- 
ments maintain in other depart- 
ments. 

The following courses to be of- 
fered at least every two years: 


1. Brste. 
a. Old Testament History and Literature. 
b. New Testament History and Literature. 
c. The Hebrew Prophets and Their Mes- 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


sage. 
d. The Life and Teachings of Jesus. 
2. Reticious EpucatTion. 
a. Introduction and Principles. 
b. Education of Childhood and Youth. 
c. Curriculum and Methods. 
d. Organization, Administration and Su- 
pervision. 
3. History, PsycHoLoGy AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION, 
a. History of the Christian Church. 
b. History of Religions of World. 
c. Psychology of Religion. 
d. Philosophy of Religion. 
(15) The department of religion to be 
_accorded equal importance in every 
respect with other departments of 


the church college. 
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A CHARTER FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE SCHOOLS* 


GEORGE A. COE 


ARELY, if ever, within the space of 

a little more than a hundred pages 

has so much fundamental, authoritative 
material upon character education ever 
been printed. It is advisable to say this 
with emphasis because the purpose and 
the scope of the work are not clearly in- 
dicated in the shortened title upon the 
cover, “A Charter for the Social Sci- 
ences.” This is a charter, not for re- 
search, nor for college and university 
teaching, but for social instruction in pub- 
lic elementary schools and high schools. 
Social “instruction,” moreover, is con- 
ceived strictly as a phase of education for 
rich and many-sided personality devoted 
to the service of society and of the state. 
The work is authoritative because it is 
the matured product of sixteen eminent 
representatives not only of departments of 
history, but also of sociology, political sci- 
ence, law, geography, the theory of edu- 
cation, and the administration of educa- 
tion. The presence upon the Commission 
of Professors Counts, Horn, and New- 
lon, and of Superintendent Ballou, to- 
gether with the calling into consultation 
of Professors Bobbitt, Bode, and Harold 
Rugg, guarantees of itself that the center 
of attention shall be the school, and that 
the problem shall be the reconstruction of 
the social studies in the interest of char- 


*Report of the Commission on the Social Studies 
(Part I) of the American Historical Association. 


Drafter by Charles A. —_ York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 1 
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acter and citizenship. Here is a charter, 
a confession of faith, a prospectus, for 
this enormously important undertaking. 
It is to be followed by numerous volumes 
that will translate a point of view into 
specific plans for meeting specific needs, 
as of the several school grades. 

The school situations that this Report 
aims to improve include the following 
items : 


(1) An endeavor to make history 
teach certain lessons ; therefore prejudiced 
selection and inaccurate use of historical 
facts. Against this the Commission in- 
sists that the rigorous honesty of the his- 
torian, the true spirit of science, must be 
extended to the teaching of pupils of 
whatever grade. 


(2) Undue reliance upon what has 
been as a guide to what should be. The 
Commission, which surely does not under- 
value history, advises that data from the 
present changing scene with all its con- 
troversial issues must be mingled with 
data from the past. 


(3) An endeavor to conform the 
minds of pupils to a legally or otherwise 
prescribed type of inflexible patriotism. 
To this the Commission opposes the ne- 
cessity of a flexible patriotism—not di- 
luted, but flexible because the conditions 
to be met are in flux. Consequently, civic 
education, it is held, should aim, not at 
rigid conformity, but at trained readiness 
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to perceive conditions and to make orig- 
inal adjustments. 

(4) Pupils commonly are treated as 
a mass that is to be made all alike. The 
Commission desires a kind of teaching 
that, challenging the best abilities as well 
as the average, will bring out latent tal- 
ent for leadership. This can be accom- 
plished, we are assured, only by produc- 
ing in pupils a habit of critical judgment 
concerning public affairs. Such teaching 
must have as its background unwaver- 
ing support of our ancient principles of 
freedom of speech, press, and assem- 
blage. 

(5) The schools generally have over- 
simplified the nature of goodness and of 
good citizenship. A modicum of sound 
ideas, plus good sentiments, plus the dis- 
cipline of conformity have been accepted 
as sufficient. But the Commission points 
out that information, and skill in acquir- 
ing and analysing it (or method of the 
intellect) are requisite; likewise practice 
in making decisions in difficult situations ; 
social habits, as co-operation; developed 
attitudes, such as patriotism ; “will power” 
and courage; imagination; esthetic ap- 
preciation ; independent judgment, inven- 
tiveness, and adaptability. In short, we 
must conceive goodness in terms of “rich 
and many-sided personalities.” 

(6) The schools have not sufficiently 
attended to the real meaning of our 
America. They have assumed that this 
meaning can be put into a generalized 
political formula sufficient for all time, 
whereas our America is a surge within 
social history—a moving thing which nev- 
ertheless has a determinate direction. The 
Constitution is not a static prescription 
of what we are unchangeably to be; it is 
a concrete historical force that moves to- 
ward goals that increasingly define them- 
selves as we advance. Therefore, educa- 
tion for good citizenship in the present 
must induct pupils into the forward pur- 
poses and policies that are just now re- 
quired in order that our historical mean- 
ing may be made the actual meaning of 
today. 
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All this from a historical association, 
not from flighty minds that would detach 
themselves from the solid earth of experi- 


ence! Many reflections are suggested, 
but there is space for only one. In the 
last-mentioned point—number 6—we 


have the explanation, I take it, of Pro- 
fessor Counts’ startling address before 
the Progressive Education Association at 
its recent meeting. He charged progres- 
sive educators with failure to be truly 
progressive because they lack a social 
philosophy. To progress is to move to- 
ward something that can be an object of 
intelligent choice; to be progressive in 
teaching is to guide pupils into choices 
that lead toward approved goals. This 
means, he said, “indoctrination,” where- 
upon (so it is reported) many of his 
hearers “went into the air.” But what 
does he mean by “indoctrination?” His 
participation in the present Report sug- 
gests that the indoctrination that he has 
in mind is not that of the old catechetical 
method in the churches, nor that of the 
old dogmatic teaching of patriotism in the 
public schools. Certainly the Report is 
not in favor of transferring either dog- 
mas or purposes to the mind of the pupil. 
But these eminent men are unanimously 
in favor of awakening positive apprecia- 
tion of present social policies and pur- 
poses that express and carry forward the 
historically ascertained meaning of our 
America. There is not space to repro- 
duce the list of such policies, but national 
planning in industry, old-age and unem- 
ployment insurance, and co-operation with 
other nations upon the assumption that 
war really has been renounced as an in- 
strument of national policy—these will 
serve as typical items. Appreciation of 
these things is to be awakened in the 
schools; pupils are to be guided in this 
direction; but here, as at every other 
point, critical attitudes and habits are to 
be cultivated, not the habit of conform- 
ing to the teacher or to prescription from 
any source. If this be indoctrination, 


then, it seems, the word can have two 
contrary meanings. 
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SURVEY AND PROGNOSIS OF CHARACTER EDUCATION# 


GEORGE A. COE 


HIS is the most significant general 

work on the problems of character 
education that has been produced up to 
the present time. It is the joint product 
of a commission of nine persons appoint- 
ed by the Department of Superintendence 
two years ago. The composition of the 
commission is noteworthy in that, in ad- 
dition to six men and women who are 
engaged in school administration and su- 
pervision, it contains a daring education- 
al reformer (Counts), a purist in the 
sciences that are fundamental to educa- 
tion (Freeman), and an incarnation of 
tests and measurements (Goodwin Wat- 
son). 

The work is significant also because of 
its comprehensiveness. It contains an 
underlying philosophy of public educa- 
tion; a digest of the contributions of re- 
search to the theory of character educa- 
tion; an analytical catalog of typical re- 
searches in the entire field; the gist of 
applicable test-and-measurement proced- 
ures, with a catalog of appropriate tests 
now available; a vital, though brief, ex- 
position of individual counseling; and a 
series of chapters upon curriculum-mak- 
ing, classroom procedure, organization, 
and administration. 

What is even more noteworthy is the 
presentation of a boldly-reasoned, new— 
genuinely new and largely unprecedented 
—groundwork for a policy of character 
education by the state. In the above re- 
view of A Charter for the Social Sciences 
in the Schools, I remarked that rarely if 
ever had so much authoritative material 
upon character education been packed into 
a hundred pages as in this Charter. The 
present work is the other “rare bird” that 
accomplishes this feat. Its first seventy- 
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eight pages present more well-digested 
theory than one ordinarily finds in a whole 
volume. This theory is, in substance, a 
proclamation to the public-school system 
of the United States that the time has 
come for a changed policy and method in 
respect to character education. White- 
head is quoted to the effect that hereto- 
fore our doctrines of education have as- 
sumed that “each generation will live sub- 
stantially amid the conditions governing 
the lives of its fathers,” but that “we are 
living in the first period of human history 
for which this assumption is false.” Con- 
sequently education must now be based 
upon a changed conception of its task. A 
factor of relativity—so the Commission 
infers—must be frankly introduced into 
our conception of the good man; “the day 
of authoritarianism, in the historical 
sense, is past.” “The rise of industrial 
civilization is making imperative a thor- 
oughgoing reappraisal of the entire sys- 
tem of values” . Our values depend 
upon such facts as the integration of men 
through new modes of communication 
and through world-wide interdependence, 
both economic and political. The day of 
“rugged individualism” is gone. More- 
over, power over nature has reached such 
a point that “never again should the 
American people be subjected to the ex- 
perience of the past two years when multi- 
tudes have gone hungry and have felt 
all the terrors and humiliations of pro- 
found physical insecurity, while a privi- 
leged few have indulged in conspicuous 
waste and in every form of extravagant 
consumption.” Man’s new power over 
life and death “makes him capable of de- 
stroying himself as a race” ; and his power 
over mind by means of propaganda is so 
great that “the ordinary citizen must be 
trained to be skeptical of all that he reads 
and hears.” At point after point in the 
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book the reconstruction of character edu- 
cation and the reconstruction of our eco- 
nomic order are presented as inter-depen- 
dent. At one point indeed—the provision 
of appropriate character-forming labor to 
take the place of the old-fashioned home 
duties—the school may have to wait un- 
til industrial processes have been made 
educative and safe for children. 

What, then, is the new character edu- 
cation that is required by these condi- 
tions? It must, of course, be “social” 
education, but in a sense of “social” more 
drastic than the educational philosophy of 
the last generation conceived. Much has 
been said about the social nature of per- 
sonality and of the good life, but until 
now an assumption has prevailed that per- 
sonality can be fully achieved and normal 
sociality maintained within the framework 
of the present economic order. The pres- 
ent volume abandons this assumption. In- 
stead of adjusting pupils to the existing 
order, the school is to induct them into 
the experience of changing it when it 
needs to be changed. All pupils are to 
participate in “the creation in each situa- 
tion of the best solution.” 

The “best solution” is that which “con- 
serves and produces as many values as 
possible for as many persons as possible 
over as long a time as possible.” One 
reviewer has characterized this as a util- 
itarian definition of the great objective, 
but I think he failed to realize how fully 
the notion of personality rather than that 
of things dominates this formula. The 
theory says in substance that all persons 
should work for all persons. Here is the 
supremacy of personality; here is funda- 
mental democracy, and here is interna- 
tionalism at the very roots of character 
education. “The citizen of the future 
must be a citizen of the world. The sen- 
timent of patriotism must be widened to 
embrace other races and peoples. To the 
white races of the West, accustomed as 
they are to regard themselves as the nat- 
ural rulers of the world, this will un- 
doubtedly prove to be a very difficult les- 
son to learn. Yet it must be learned, 
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if mankind is to escape disaster.” 

The definition of the great objective of 
character education was not jumped at 
by the commission; rather, it is the cli- 
max of an analysis of not less than six- 
teen other objectives that have been pro- 
posed. I do not know where one could 
find another discussion of objectives that 
is so comprehensive, critical, and sympa- 
thetic. The whole chapter is illuminating, 
but perhaps the most useful part of its 
criticism of inadequate objectives will be 
found in what it has to say concerning 
character as conformity to the mores, 
character as a composite of conduct hab- 
its, and character as a composite of traits, 
virtues, and ideals. 

Having expressed my appreciation of 
this book in terms the cordiality of which 
cannot be mistaken, I must now point out 
some gaps and limitations. First of all, 
there is a let-down between the chapters 
that contain the general theory plus the 
data for scientific guidance and the chap- 
ters that deal with school practice other 
than counseling. The discussions of pro- 
cedure, organization, and administration 
build up a total picture of the best of our 
present schools, not a picture of the 
schools that is demanded by the theory 
that is advanced in the first three chap- 
ters. Would that all public schools meas- 
ured up to the picture here painted! But, 
even if they did, they would be insuf- 
ficient for the social-economic emergency 
that is here described with almost dra- 
matic force. 

In the next place, there is a strange—to 
this reviewer, disconcerting—failure to 
develop the specifically political aspects 
of the contemplated character education. 
There is implied a conception of the po- 
litical state, and of the citizen’s partici- 
pation in it, that far outruns the present 
conventional notions of school leaders. 
What, then, should be taught about the 
state, and how should young citizens be 
initiated into mature functions within it? 
One cannot find an answer to these ques- 
tions anywhere in this book. Will not the 
writer or writers of the first three chap- 
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ters please supplement them by telling 
us what sort of state, and therefore what 
sort of good citizen must be in the school- 
master’s mind in order that public educa- 
tion may serve the economic and the in- 
ternational ends that are recommended? 
And, will not some teacher or adminis- 
trator give us some experimental data 
upon appropriate methods for producing 
such citizens? 

Finally, the commission suggests cer- 
tain relations between public-school char- 
acter education on the one hand, and re- 
ligion and the churches, on the other, that 
require a second thought. The public 
schools are religious schools, we are told, 
in the sense that they promulgate the very 
kinds of goodness that the several ‘relig- 
ious faiths declare to be divinely com- 
manded. “It may be argued that our pub- 
lic schools constitute the most gigantic, 
organized application of these principles 
the world has ever known.” But this is 
not the end of the matter; we have not 
reached equilibrium. A whole paragraph 
must here be quoted: 

The bearing of this whole matter upon the 
question of moral education is fairly clear. The 
position of the church today is one of confu- 
sion and uncertainty. It has lost much of the 
authority with which it at one time was clothed. 
If it faces the problems of the age, it must 
speak with a faltering voice. Only when it 
employs the outworn dogmas of the past and 
appeals to certain of the traditional prejudices 
of the people does it appear to have confidence 
in its own pronouncements. But in that event 
it reaches an ever-contracting circle of ad- 
herents. Our society today awaits a new in- 
tegration of knowledge, aspiration, and human 
purpose which will take into account the find- 
ings of science, the theory of evolution, the 
advance of technology, the fact of material 
abundance, and the growing power of the labor- 
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ing classes, as well as the influence of great 
spiritual leaders. Until such an integration is 
forthcoming, the present condition of moral 
chaos is likely to continue and the more fun- 
damental problems of character education will 
defy solution. Whether this is the task of the 
church or some other agency we cannot say 
today; but it would seem to be a task that is 
essentially religious in nature. 

In spite of the cultural confusion here 
described, the commission advises the 
public schools to go forward at once, mak- 
ing such contributions as they can in spite 
of all handicaps. What the book does not 
recognize is that a considerable start in 
the same direction has been made by a 
number of the religious bodies. Relig- 
ious education by the churches is not one 
but many. If we mistakenly endeavor to 
look at it as a single whole, we get the 
impression of a ragged garment. But not 
all the ecclesiastical garments are equally 
ragged, nor are all the religious agencies 
equally confused. The failure of Bible 
teaching or of Sunday-school attendance 
to modify conduct in the direction of hon- 
esty (as found by Hartshorne and May, 
Shuttleworth, Taylor, and Hightower) by 
no means represents current religious ed- 
ucation in its totality. There are exten- 
sive religious organizations that are in- 
culcating with more rigor and less com- 
promise than any public-school system or 
any single public school the kind of char- 
acter that the commission holds to be re- 
quired in our social emergency. Many 
and many a church group, particularly 
of young people, is facing the economic 
problem, the race problem, and the inter- 
national problem in the very spirit of the 
first three chapters of this book. 


2S 
PROTESTANT HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA © 
O. D. FOSTER 


HRISTIAN Higher Education in 
India* is the report of the Commis- 
sion appointed to make a comprehensive 
study of the non-Roman Catholic Chris- 
tian colleges in India. The Commission 


“Published by Oxford University Press. 


consisted of two members nominated by 
each of the following agencies: The Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies, 
The Foreign Mission Conference of 
North America, The National Christian 
Council of India, Burma and Ceylon and 
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the International Missionary Council. 
The commissioners were Drs. A. D. Lind- 
say, Chairman, Wm. Adams Brown, 
S. K. Datta, A. W. Davies, W. J. Hutch- 
ins, S. N. Mukerji and N. Macnicol. 

This goodly company brought a variety 
of experience and scholarship into the 
study, with more emphasis perhaps on the 
underlying spiritual purposes than on edu- 
cational technique. The report as a whole 
gives one the impression of educational 
statesmanship with the long look in the 
interests of non-Roman Catholic Chris- 
tianity in India, for India, and by India 
to be realized by the withdrawal of for- 
eign influence as fast as native leader- 
ship can be trained and substituted, never 
ceasing, however, to maintain cordial co- 
operative relationship with the West. To 
one who has heard so much of technique 
and so little of objectives in American 
educational conferences this book comes 
as an oasis in the desert of lifeless tech- 
nicalities. The educational technician, 
however, will probably not see in this a 
report of “educational experts.” While 
seeing the institutional trees the commis- 
sion has also seen the forest. And it is 
surprising to see how much they discov- 
ered both of trees and forest in so brief 
a time. 

Naturally the report deals more with 
relationships and purpose than with in- 
stitutional management and_ curricula. 
The report is not confined to the non- 
Roman Catholic Christian colleges, but 
bears on many phases, in more or less 
detail, of institutional education in India. 
The commissioners frankly indicate at 
frequent intervals that they do not claim 
to have expert knowledge of certain 
problems and fields. They give what 
they have to say in these cases rather as 
observations than as definite judgments. 

The report discusses a given group of 
institutions or problems in great detail 
and follows with a series of recommenda- 
tions. This method is followed through- 
out. While the method provides clarity 


and analysis it is inclined to give the im- 
pression of verboseness and repetition. 
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The book will not only serve its immedi- 
ate purpose for the Boards having given 
birth to these colleges, but its suggestive 
value for the serious student of Ameri- 
can education will prove rewarding. It 
faces problems with a freshness, inde- 
pendence, and insight in a manner that 
would be well to emulate in our own 
country. While the analysis bares essen- 
tial details its synthesis rises to states- 
manship. 

A careful study of it will convince the 
reader that money invested in the “Non- 
Roman Christian” educational enterprise 
has not only not been wasted but that 
it will not be. The outlook is assuring 
and the future is promising. The reader 
wishes, however, that some glimpse might 
have been given of the Roman Catholic 
institutions as well that a more compre- 
hensive view of the entire Christian edu- 
cational enterprise in India might have 
been placed before us. 

The colleges within the original plan 
of the study number 43 in all, 38 of which 
are arts colleges of various qualities and 
5 of which are theological colleges of 
what may be called degree standard. Ten 
of the 38 arts colleges have their head- 
quarters in America and 23 in Great 
Britain. A few are union colleges but 
most of them are denominational: i. e., 
14 Anglican, 11 Presbyterian and 6 Meth- 
odist. Six are exclusively for women. 
Women are admitted in many of the 
others. The overwhelming majority of 
students in women’s colleges are Chris- 
tians, whereas the exact opposite is true 
in the men’s colleges. The faculties are 
composed of both Christians and non- 
Christians, the ideal being for obvious 
reasons to have as many of the former 
as practicable. 

The economic, social, and political tur- 
moil of India is shaking old foundations, 
demanding new changes in rapid succes- 
sion, and challenging the very existence 
of the colleges. What is to survive 
through this period of flux, in education 
or religion, is not certain. With the de- 
mand for political independence, economic 
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and industrial change, emancipation of 
woman, disintegration of caste, changes 
in attitude of educated Indians, the Hin- 
duism the early Christian college was con- 
structed to serve presents no longer the 
same problem. Entirely new conditions 
must be faced by institutions adapted to 
bygone days. The rapid changes within 
Hinduism and Islam themselves must be 
taken into full account when programs of 
adjustments to meet constantly changing 
conditions are being planned. The closer 
contact of religions in the atmosphere of 
research and physical progress has wit- 
nessed such an advance of secularism that 
it challenges all religion. Along with the 
demand for political freedom has come 
the movement for freedom from all ex- 
ternal directions whether in church or 
education. 

Consequently college and church con- 
trol must become more and more indig- 
enous. Responsibility for the church and 
college is assumed by the people who must 
work out the Indian church and the In- 
dian education. 

As in all countries where state educa- 
tion obtains, adjustments must be made 
to conform to university standards and 
curricula. Here lies one of the most 
crucial problems to be solved by the in- 
stitution seeking to serve its Christian 
purpose. With the growth of government 
control difficulties increase and with the 
acceptance of state funds the obligation 
to conform to state education grows great- 
er. The hope seems to lie in the direc- 
tion of unity and affiliated universities, 
where the college becomes a part of the 
university with more or less anatomy and 
independence of its own. Certain advan- 
tages accrue from the plan both to the 
college and to the universities, the chief 
being lifting of the academic standing of 
the college and of the moral tone of the 
university. As in America, the realiza- 
tion on the part of the college admin- 
istrators of the diminishing prestige of 
their institutions as compared to the gov- 
ernment universities is leading them to 
think more seriously of possible benefits 
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to be derived from wider affiliations and 
relationships. 

With modifications the Oxford system 
points the way to a possible solution for 
affiliated colleges and with denomination- 
al halls—not wholly unlike denomination- 
al foundations—at great universities in 
America where there are no colleges. 
Various means and methods are used with 
varying degrees of success, but experi- 
ments are in progress and results are 
promising. 

Whether isolated or affiliated the com- 
mission recommends the college be a real 
servant of the Church and of India. This 
will come in addition to the usual methods 
by departments of extension through 
which specific problems of church and 
community are to be studied by the col- 
lege and solutions marked out. This most 
valuable recommendation if heeded in 
America would save both college and 
church in many situations. 

The salvation of the Christian College 
in India seems to lie in the direction of 
co-operation, whether with each other or 
with the government university. A bet- 
ter system of co-ordination and special- 
ization of function within the limits of 
the objective of the colleges promises ef- 
ficiency, economy, and success. The great 
problem in affiliation with government 
universities is to conserve the Christian 
purposes of the college. Actual in prin- 
ciple but unrecognized in name, the Brit- 
ish university plan seems to promise an 
“indigenous” Indian solution. 

The commissioners point out that one 
of the most disconcerting discoveries was 
that the Western culture which the early 
pioneers of Christian colleges thought to 
be a preparation for the Gospel has 
brought instead an irreligious materialism 
which is a more formidable rival to Chris- 
tianity than any ancient religions. But 
this only forces better adaptation to meet 
the situation, and here promise seems to 
lie in the direction of extension service. 
A religion of scientific practical service 
to human needs will prove powerful and 
win allegiance. College, church, and com- 
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munity will become identified and all in- 
terested in each other. A traveling sec- 
retary of these extra-mural activities 
would tend to relate them to each other 
as well as to the Christian enterprise as 
a whole. 

The series of recommendations of the 
commission is worth careful study, but 
is too detailed even for generalizations 
here. But suffice it to say so far as re- 
lationships and objectives of the colleges 
are of importance, these recommendations 
seem comprehensive, constructive, and 
feasible. A real contribution has been 
made in the study. 

A chapter is given to the theological 
colleges of India. Their number, char- 
acter, connection, and standing are given. 
Their chief weaknesses are much the same 
as those of the colleges, and the probable 
line of advance much the same—through 
better co-operation with all tangent agenc- 
ies and more in the atmosphere of cen- 
ters of learning—with emphasis on re- 
search and extension in church and com- 
munity needs. 
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A section on women’s education is il- 
luminating, showing the increasing thirst 
for women’s education, how it is being 
met and detailed recommendations for 
improvement. 

Sections are given to secondary educa- 
tion, teacher training and medical schools. 

The fourth and fifth divisions of the 
book are devoted to specific applications 
of the commission’s recommendations by 
states and by principle and method. 

The appendix on Organization of Ex- 
tension and Research is suggestive and 
will provide much food for serious 
thought for every college administrator 
who wishes to make his institution a real 
servant of human needs. A thorough- 
going functioning of a college along lines 
here proposed to serve the church and 
community would vitalize college, church, 
and community. 

As these hasty notes indicate, the report 
does not busy itself with details of the 
educational technician but with the wider 
philosophy and objectives of non-Roman 
Catholic Christian Education. 


te 


THE RELATION OF HIGH MORALS TO SUPERIOR 
INTELLIGENCE* 


PAUL A. WITTY 


ROBABLY no topic arouses more 

general and more intense interest 
than that which deals with the nature of 
human anomolies, either physical or men- 
tal. Genius, its origin and nature, has 
been a subject in which interest has been 
sustained through the centuries. The 
writings of Nisbet, of Nordau, and of 
Lombroso have been read somewhat wide- 
ly and disseminated generally. The spec- 
ulations of James, of Galton, and of 
Havelock Ellis have been much publi- 


“Barbara S. Burks, D. W. Jensen, and L. M. 
Terman, Genetic Studies of Genius: Vol. 3. The 
Promise of Youth; follow-up studies of a_ thousand 
ifted children. (Stanford aes ~y gateaee 


tanford University Press, 1930.) Pp. 


cized. So general are these knowledges 
and their concomitants that the layman 
sometimes will describe in some detail the 
characteristics of the genius. And his no- 
tions often are strange, bizarre, and whol- 
ly out of line with fact. 

Serious genetic study of the genius (so- 
called) has occurred since the advent of 
the mental test. Psychologists have made 
numerous studies of varied significance 
and value. Another series of studies also 
has emerged recently from the esoteric 
work of psychiatrists and the psycho- 
analysts. The two lines of approach have 
yielded disparate results. The first ap- 
pears the more significant since the re- 




















sults are objectively stated and therefore 
may be verified. The second is the re- 
sult of analysis which frequently employs 


vague and nebulous terminology: such as: 
the libido, the subconscious, released ego,. 
numerous manias, countless -phobias, and: 


the almost endless list of compensations. 
To the writer, the first series of -studies 
deserves very careful consideration, de- 
spite the fact that the mental testers are 
guilty of over-simplification- in the ex- 
treme when the label genius is attached to 
a child of high I. Q. 

Among present-day mental testers, 
Terman is perhaps the best known. He 
devised a revision of the Binet-Simon 
scale which enabled him to differentiate 
degrees of intelligence with a fair degree 
of reliability. Naturally, his attention 
fell upon the deviates, and he directed it 
toward intensive studies of unusually 
bright children whom he called “geni- 
uses.” (See Genetic Studies of Genius, 
Vol. I.) 

Volume I demonstrated sententiously 
the superiority of the children of I. Q. 
140 plus in physical status, in educational 
knowledge, in emotional maturity, and in 
knowledges generally assumed to be in- 
dicative of desirable character develop- 
ment. The work is important; the in- 
struments of measurement were (and 
still are) inchoate: Especially doubtful 
are the measures of character develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, Terman used most 
of available objective technique; his re- 
sults therefore are extremely suggestive. 

Six years after Terman’s first study 
appeared, the third volume of “Genetic 
Studies of Genius,” called The Promise 
of Youth was published. This volume, 
based upon 1927-28 studies, is an effort 
to ascertain whether children of extra- 
ordinarily high intelligence maintain their 
high status as they mature, and whether 
the promise of youth is fulfilled. The 
authors were successful in following, for 
the six year period, most of the children. 
It is regrettable, however, that the third 
volume can, in no strictly scientific sense, 
be considered a genetic study since much 
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of the follow-up information was secured 
by correspondence and through the use 
of questionnaires. 

This. volume .consists of four parts. 
Part. I contains. statistical and queStion- 
naire data. Questionnaires were sent out 
regarding 643 children, and a return well 
above 80 per.cent was secured. There- 
fore, representative data (of this type) 
are available... ~ 

Some significant results of the ques- 
tionnaire and statistical studies follow. 
A slightly larger number of the children 
are now accelerated in school (according 
to age-grade status) as compared with the 
number accelerated six years previously. 
Acceleration is not generally followed 
with gifted children. Indeed, the aver- 
age age of graduation from high school 
was 16 years and 10 months for the gifted 
boys, and 16 years and 8 months for the 
gifted girls. These children make high 
scores upon educational achievement tests, 
and their scholarship is, in general, ‘su- 
perior. Girls receive better marks than 
do boys in every high school subject, yet 
boys excel somewhat upon standardized 
tests. The children take part generously 
in extra-curricular activities; they obtain 
honors and recognition frequently. They 
appear well-adjusted to school and to life, 
judging from questionnaire reports. 
Gifted girls are less “feminine” than are 
unselected girls, and gifted boys are about 
as “masculine” as the average. One only 
of the 643 children has committed sui- 
cide, and four others have died during 


-thé: six year period. The children as a 


group appear free from “eccentricity,” 
and they are healthy physically. 

A very significant portion of the book 
deals with retests of intelligence. Aver- 
age drops of 3 points for the boys and 
of 13 for the girls are reported upon a 
miscellany of group and individual in- 
telligence tests administered in 1928. The 
correlation between the previous testing 
and the present is only .75 to 8. The 
change in I. Q. reflects less constancy 
than that which is ordinarily assumed and 
reported for unselected children. The 
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change may be due to inherent differences 
in growth or to the nature of the tests 
used to obtain new I. Q.’s. Certainly, 
the Herring test appears inappropriate, 
and the group tests are not directly com- 
parable to the Binet. 

Part I contains no data upon the orig- 
inal control group. Despite this lament- 
able fact, the section may be considered 
an important social contribution, present- 
ing as it does objective data upon dis- 
tinctly superior children. 

Part II contains case studies; some 
show favorable development; others, un- 
favorable. Taken as a whole, they dem- 
onstrate the advisability of careful case- 
study, and witness the necessity of “in- 
dividualization” in order to understand 
and guide human beings. Generalizations, 
of course, cannot follow these interesting 
and illuminating analyses. 

Part III presents some literary accom- 
plishments of these children. Critics 
ranked the products equal to the juvenile 
accomplishments of certain of those who 
have attained eminence in literature. The 
girls excelled the boys in this production. 
The products of fourteen children were 
ranked, and seven children were chosen 
who showed outstanding promise. 

Part IV contains Terman’s comments. 
He redacts some earlier convictions, but 
bases much of his comment upon the 
facts obtained by intimate and careful 
studies of developing children. 

The significance of the work of Terman 
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will doubtless be granted, but the postu- 
lates from which he proceeds will be sub- 
ject to controversy. He has neglected the 
somewhat esoteric concepts of the psycho- 
analysts. Whether it is a resistance to 
the psychoanalytic hypotheses or a domi- 
nation of the concept derived from genet- 
ic studies of gifted children that accounts 
for the neglect of this point of view is 
unknown. At any rate, it is noticeable 
that no attempt is made to interpret the 
genius in terms either of inherited or of 
acquired deviation in drive, the familiar 
tool of the psychoanalyst. 

Just what the educational significance 
of this work will prove to be is at pres- 
ent unknown. Surely, the data at hand 
scarcely warrant attaching the label of 
“genius” to children of I. Q. 140 plus. 
Terman readily grants this, yet occasional 
statements and the title of his volume 
Genetic Studies of Genius reveal a para- 
dox. How many of these children will 
become acknowledged geniuses is un- 
known. And how many other children 
who do not show high promise in youth, 
yet who later will attain eminence also 
is unknown. Nor do these volumes re- 
veal the nature of “true genius.” The 
volumes must be considered, however, as 
documentary evidence of great importance 
in advancing our knowledges of gifted 
children (those of high test intelligence). 
Probably no studies have done more to 
reanimate child study and to enhance a 
scientific approach in education. 


ss 
TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN CHINA 
DOROTHY DICKINSON BARBOUR 


F AMERICAN religious education is 
to continue to inherit the earth, it must 

be meek enough to learn of its pupils who 
are beginning to surpass it. For quan- 
tity—here as elsewhere—America still 
leads the world. For numbers of Sun- 
day schools, of directors of religious edu- 
cation, or of lectures on the best methods, 


her supremacy is unquestioned. But 


where in America are children trained in 
Christian living under the circumstances 
of daily life as they are at Moga in In- 
dia? In what group of churches is relig- 
ious education as central as it is in Japan 
where there are more Sunday schools 
than churches, and where the churches 
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are characteristically started through a 
group of adults working for children, and 
thereby becoming conscious of their own 
need? 

And where is there a movement for re- 
ligious education as alive as the one in 
China, which has recently expressed it- 
self in Religious Education in the Chi- 
nese Church. 

The book is the report of a deputation 
which studied the teaching of religion 
in schools, churches, and homes. It de- 
scribes vividly what was found and makes 
recommendations. But it expresses more 
than the findings of the members of the 
commission. The report grew out of 
the movement and has given it impetus. 

Already its recommendations are being 
carried out—and carried out in a manner 
that deserves notice. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the latest theories is being used 
in a way to meet actual conditions. Prin- 
ciples are being expressed according to 
particular needs. For instance, new Sun- 
day school lessons were called for. Chi- 
nese and foreigners with degrees in relig- 
ious education met for several days. They 
discussed what the Chinese children they 
knew were actually doing and talking 
about all day, and how to help them to do 
these things in a Christian way. Then 
they listed the chief activities for each 
of the primary years, and made a plan 
for the Sundays of a particular year— 
bringing in the sweet-potato vine for fod- 
der, sewing the padding into winter 
clothes, flying kites without cutting other 
boys’ strings with bits of glass, food of- 
fered to idols at the New Year’s feast. 
Each member of the committee went back 
with his outline to teach at least one class 
of children and to supervise student teach- 
ers. Every three months the committee 
met to discuss where the outline should 
be modified, and what questions, stories, 
or prayers had helped the children in their 
work. At the end of the year the result- 


1. Religions Education in the Chinese Church, The 
Report of a Deputation, 1931, National Committee for 
Christian Religious Education in China (National 
Christian Council of China), 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. Order from World’s ——w School 
Assn., Metropolitan Tower, N. Y. C. $1.00 


ing experience was edited and a Chinese 
member of the group wrote it in language 
simple enough - for the average church 
member to use.. It is now being printed 
in experimental form, to be tried out by 
several hundred selected schools. 

In the same way worship services for 
children, textbooks for mothers’ classes, 
readers for farmers, and a handbook for 
high school teachers are being produced 
by groups of people who are actually ex- 
perimenting with classes and then putting 
in permanent form the results of their 
experience and discussions. To study, 
try out the result, go back for further 
thought and study, try again—this meth- 
od of producing new religious education 
curricula or books of methods is some- 
what suggestive of John Dewey! _ 

The carrying out of the recommenda- 
tions of the report is typical of the re- 
ligious education movement and of the 
rather extraordinarily creative and experi- 
mental spirit of the rank and file of the 
workers. The movement came to full 
consciousness as a result of this commis- 
sion, but it had long been gathering mo- 
mentum. The dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing materials and methods, which had 
been growing for some years, became 
acute after the government forbade the 
teaching of religion or conducting of wor- 
ship in any primary or junior high school. 
Most religious teaching had been left to 
the Christian schools, and even in them 
there were few who saw clearly enough 
the purposes of religious education to car- 
ry on in their spare time, and to interest 
the pupils when they could no longer com- 
pel them to attend curriculum classes. 
Sunday schools had usually been con- 
ducted for and by the schools, and though 
they seemed an obvious solution of the 
problem, the churches lacked vision and 
leadership. Also, practically the only Sun- 
day school lessons were translations of 
uniform American materials, adapted in 
but the most superficial sense to Chinese 
conditions, or to modern methods. They 
failed so conspicuously to satisfy either 
pupils or teachers that a majority of. the 
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churches represented in the China Sunday 
School Union requested indigenous les- 
sons and, when its executive secretary 
told them that he intended to continue 
his former policy, an appeal was made to 
the World Sunday School Association. 
Dr. Jessie Lee Corley came to China in 
July, 1930, and the National Christian 
Council appointed two Chinese Christian 
leaders and two missionaries, one Ameri- 
can and one English, to study with him 
the conditions and make recommenda- 
tions. While they sent out the question- 
naire inevitable for any commission, and 
kept a careful record of facts, they spent 
most of their time in talking to workers 
and watching them at work. Unlike oth- 
er commissions they seem not to have an- 
tagonized a single person. They asked 
many questions and so deepened the con- 
sciousness of problems, but they could not 
(or would not!) tell people what should 
be done, and, since it was impossible to 
lean on the commission, people found that 
they had to stand on their own feet and 
go forward themselves. At the end of 
the year of study a conference was called 
to which came one hundred of the chief 
religious education workers—half of them 
Chinese—representing all the important 
denominations, shades of opinion, and 
types of work. Everyone proclaimed ‘it 
unlike any previous conference because 
it combined three supposedly incompatible 
characteristics. There was more scholar- 
ly theory and quotation of accurate fact 
than are found in an “R. E. A.,” there 
was more “consciousness of the presence 
of God” than in most communion serv- 
ices, and there was more practical plan- 
ning than in a small executive committee. 
In the words of one of the Chinese dele- 
gates: “Experience tells that conferences 
are as a rule held and managed by a few 
executives such as chairmen and secre- 
taries, and that all the other attendants 
are mere hand raising audience. This 
conference on the contrary was chiefly di- 
rected and discussions led by the mem- 
bers. It was only possible with God’s 


help and His dwelling Spirit in us that 
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we could have accomplished so much.” 

In the desire to perpetuate the spirit of 
the conference a Religious Education Fel- 
lowship was formed whose members are 
praying for each other and comparing dif- 
ficulties and experiments. Before the con- 
ference the deputation had been instru- 
mental in the formation of the “National 
Committee for Christian Religious Edu- 
cation for China,” in connection with the 
National Christian Council. It is under 
this committee that the recommendations 
of the deputation (which include those of 
the conference) are being put into effect. 
Though the year that has passed has been 
one of war and upheaval in China, much 
that was planned has already been done, 
along the three lines especially stressed: 
the need of materials, the training of lead- 
ers, and the starting of experiment sta- 
tions where should be tried better methods 
of meeting common problems. In fact, 
there are times when the three results 
are accomplished simultaneously, since 
books are written on the basis of a series 
of experiments, and as a result of the 
study and thought necessary to carry on 
the experiment the ordinary workers are 
being trained by the disciples of Coe or 
Adelaide Case or Bower, who act as com- 
mittee chairmen. 

This report therefore should be read 
as a means to understanding a movement 
for religious education which is extra- 
ordinarily general, and actively progres- 
sive. It should also be read for its own 
intrinsic interest. Just because the mem- 
bers of the committee have gathered up 
the reflections of those who have most ex- 
perience they can give a picture of un- 
usual accuracy and perspective, a picture 


.made. vivid by detailed stories, and scien- 


tifically definite. by the documents of the 
appendix. The scope is. wide, including 
work with children, youth, and adults in 
the homes, schools, and colleges. It deals 
with leadership training, organization, 
ws Quentin Hwang, K. Y. The Youth Grou of the 

ational Conference on Rel s Education: All China 


Conference on Religious Education, China Christian 
Educational Assn., 1931, Shanghai. 
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and art, and has a chapter on the China 
of Today. And the treatment is con- 
structive and statesmanlike—containing 
within itself the suggestions and the 
visions of the conference and those with 
whom the members of the commission 
talked. 
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The report is therefore both the ex- 
pression of the Chinese religious educa- 
tion movement, and a great instrument 
of its advance. Reading it may also 
advance a consciousness of religious 
education as a unified and world-wide 
task. 
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HE teacher is a prophet. He lays the founda- 

tions of tomorrow. The teacher is an artist. 
He works with the precious clay of unfolding 
‘personality. The teacher is a friend. His heart 
responds to the faith and devotion of his students. 
The teacher is a citizen. He is selected and li- 
censed for the improvement of society. The 
teacher is an interpreter. Out of his maturer and 
wider life he seeks to guide the young. The 
teacher is a builder. He works with the higher 
and finer values of civilization. The teacher is a 
culture-bearer. He leads the way toward worthier 
tastes, saner attitudes, more gracious manners, 
higher intelligence. The teacher is a planner. He 
sees the young lives before him as a part of a 
great system which shall grow stronger in the 
light of truth. The teacher is a pioneer. He is 
always attempting the impossible and winning 
out. The teacher is a reformer. He seeks to re- 
move the handicaps that weaken and destroy life. 
The teacher is a believer. He has abiding faith 
in the improvability of the race——Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, May, 1932. 
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Conscience Above Law! 

To the Editor: Going back to the 
March number of Religious Education, let 
me take up with you your discussion of 
Doctor Macintosh and the refusal of the 
Supreme Court to grant him citizenship. 
Let me submit a few observations, follow- 
ing somewhat the order of your article, 
“Conscience Versus Obedience to Law.” 

In your second paragraph you say that 
Doctor Macintosh asked the privilege of 
reservations in his oath of allegiance. 
That is scarcely the right way to put it. 
As you probably know, the questions that 
are now asked of an applicant are not 
the ones in use formerly. My own feel- 
ing is that the careful applicant of today 
is rather forced into a difficult situation. 
Certainly I do not feel that you ought to 
leave us under the impression that Doc- 
tor Macintosh created an issue and thrust 
it on the officials. I think the contrary 
is true. 

I am thinking of this as I go on to read 
your third paragraph. There is a sense 
in which Doctor Macintosh must make 
“his interpretation of the will of God the 


decisive test.” The will of God is the de- 


cisive test for you and for me and for 
many others. We have no apology to 
make for this, although we do not parade 
our claim. We realize the problem this 
fact raises, but the fact remains. I am 
sure you and I would stand squarely with 
Doctor Macintosh in refusing to do what 
we knew to be wrong, no matter what 
pressure might be brought to bear upon 
us. My distinct understanding is that 
this is all that Doctor Macintosh is say- 
ing. My distinct understanding is that 
because of this he is refused citizenship. 
I want you to realize that, if he is rightly 


—— 


refused citizenship, then you and I are 
holding ours wrongly. Please think that 
statement over carefully. 

You get more nearly down to the heart 
of things in your fourth paragraph, for 
there you begin to face the real reason 
why The Christian Century and some of 
the rest of us are not happy over the 
majority decision of our highest Court. 
If you can really show that the only 
question at issue is as to whether Doctor 
Macintosh thought that Congress would 
probably be as kind to conscientious ob- 
jectors in the future as it has been in 
the past, a good deal of my unhappiness 
over the situation would vanish. Frankly 
I do not believe that you can show this. 
The Supreme Court does say that every 
native born citizen has to rely upon the 
probable continuance by Congress of the 
long established practice of exempting the 
honest conscientious objector, but it says 
a good deal more than that. Let me 
translate the decision of the Court as I 
see it. They seem to say, “Very probably 
we will not ask you to do wrong or what 
you think is wrong but we do ask you, 
as the price of your citizenship, to swear 
that you will obey us even when you are 
sure the thing we are asking you to do is 
wrong.” As you can well see, there is a 
decided difference between saying that 
our country has generally been right and 
saying that we know that she can never 
make a mistake. I may be wrong in 
thinking that this is the position in which 
the Supreme Court put Doctor Macin- 
tosh. If I am wrong, will you please 
show me wherein? 

Going over into the second page of 
your article, let me ask that you think 
more accurately about your question as 
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to whether obedience to a law with which 
conscience disagrees destroys freedom of 
conscience. How can you possibly say 
that it does not? Of course obedience to 
law is absolutely essential to good citizen- 
ship in organized government,—but or- 
ganized government implies righteousness 
and justice and the things for which con- 
science stands. To say that we must obey 
can only be reasonable when we assume 
that we are obeying the highest and the 
best. Of course all this raises a difficulty 
which makes tyrants tremble, but equally 
of course all this is simply stating the 
basis on which a government like ours 
rests. It may not be of interest to you 
but it is of interest to me to know that 
this has been from time immemorial our 
Presbyterian position, as you will find by 
reading our Confession of Faith, chapter 
20, section 2. In other words, Doctor 
Macintosh is simply going back to the 
great Scriptural and Protestant doctrine 
of freedom of conscience. This means 
that the government must not ask its 
people to swear to follow blindly. Our 
government does say, “We do not ask a 
blind obedience because the things we 
command will of themselves enlist obedi- 
ence.” Of course even a government like 
ours may at times need to punish those 
who do not see as it does, but Doctor 
Macintosh accepts that fact gladly. Two 
things work together here to make the 
idea of freedom of conscience practical 
as well as theoretically right. First of 
all there is the natural caution which 
makes a man hesitate about standing 
alone, and which makes him shrink from 


the penalty that may follow even con- 
scientious disobedience. In the second 
place, there is this basis of all free gov- 
ernment, that its appeal is to a pure con- 
science and an enlightened judgment. Try 
to think this through and you will see 


that I am saying something, even though 
I have no space here in which to make 
myself clear. 

Ordinarily freedom of conscience and 
obedience to law are supplemental and 
not opposed principles, but it is absurd to 
say that this is always true. All history 
would immediately rise up in protest 
against me were we to make such a claim. 
I am thinking of St. Peter before his 
tribunal, of the Hebrew children in the 
fiery furnace, and of every patriot who 
has made the pages of history illustrious 
and worthy. 

However, I must hasten on to your 
last paragraph. There is a sense in 
which everything you say is true, but 
there is also a sense in which your logic 
limps hopelessly. If I understand you, 
you say that the conscientious objector 
must obey the law even when he knows 
it to be wrong and that the only thing 
he is free to do is to work unceasingly 
to change the law which violates the dic- 
tates of his conscience. Undoubtedly you 
have left out a very important possibility. 
The conscientious objector is free to re- 
fuse to obey the law and then to take his 
penalty. That is an altogether different 
thing from swearing in advance that he 
will do what he knows to be wrong in 
case he is called upon to do it. My chief 
objection to the decision of the Supreme 
Court is that they are saying that this 
is the condition upon which we native born 
Americans continue our relations with 
our beloved land. I do not teach dis- 
respect even unto breaking law whenever 
individual conscience does not approve, 


but I do teach that government must so 
conduct itself that it shall not need to 
require a blind obedience in order to live. 
D. P. McGeacxy, 
Minister, Decatur Presbyterian Church, 
Decatur, Georgia. 
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Social Problems and Social Planning. By 
Ceci, CLARKE NortH. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1932. Pp. 
409. 

It is heartening to find that there are 
textbooks in sociology still written which 
teach that intelligently planned social 
progress is possible and that the goal of 
sociology is to aid in the creation of a 
rational social order. In spite of the 
teachings of the Durkheim school in 
France and the formal sociology of Ger- 
many, Professor North holds that “a con- 
sideration of man’s efforts to achieve a 
more satisfying social order” must be in- 
cluded in sociology. He holds, moreover, 
that the present disturbed condition of 
the human world instead of demonstrat- 
ing the futility of human effort to achieve 
rational social control, presents a fresh 
challenge to human intelligence to dis- 
cover paths that may lead toward a more 
rational social order. Sociological science, 
should provide for the intelligent guidance 
of social change. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
scientific approach of this text to social 
problems is fundamentally. sound. It is 


the approach through the understanding . 


of human culture, and the part which cul- 
ture, in the broad sense of’ civilization, 
plays in determining the social order. 
Professor North shows that all social 
progress is progress in culture, that there- 
fore it is a matter of intelligence and is 
subject to collective intelligent control; 
and finally, that any satisfying social order 
is a development of-the culture of a péo- 
ple, and not an automatic product of blind 
social change. 

With this approach Professor North 
discusses. the. purposive shaping of cul- 
ture, methods of deliberate cultural 
change, including political methods, edu- 
cation, religion, and -propaganda: — This 
book especially.centers its attention.upon 
the defects in our present economic sys- 
tem and in international relations. It 
has also very stimulating chapters on 
adapting the family to changing needs, re- 


‘nature- of this’ book: 


building our morality, and socializing re- 
ligion. The book is thoroughly construc- 
tive and may be recommended to religious 
workers as'a safe and sound text in the 
practical applications of sociological 
theory.—Charles A. Ellwood 
s+ st 
The Family: Its Organization and Disor- 
ganization. By Ernest R. Mowrer. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 

1932. Pp. 374. 

This volume is a systematic presenta- 
tion of the social philosophy of marriage 
and the family inherent in Professor 
Mowrer’s former works on “Family Dis- 
organization” and “Domestic Discord.” It 
is not implied, however, either that the 
volume is purely speculative, or that it 
is a compilation of the author’s former 
work. It is an original and distinct con- 
tribution to social thought, based upon 
research and pointing the way to the fur- 
ther development of research, but which 
attempts to present a comprehensive view 
of the contemporary family situation 
through a creative synthesis of extant re- 
search data and its logical implications. 

The work is well adapted for use with 
young people’s groups in religious edu- 
cation. It is clearly written, and its gen- 
eral viewpoint is consistent with the best 
ethical traditions of monogamic family 
life. It provides an excellent antidote for 
much of the current propagandist radical 
literature on the subject. Not that Profes- 
sor Mowrer intended it for an antidote. 
It is factual and dispassionate, and its 
ethical implications follow. logically from 
the data presented—Howard E. Jensen 

st 


se 
_Today’s Boy and rodays Problems. By 


_. Jerotp.O’Net... New York: Sears Pub- 
lishing Company, 1932. Pp. 257. 
~The’ chapter titles suggest a clue to the 
“Opportunity,” 
“Success,” “Ambition,” “Work,” “Cour- 
tesy,” “Attention to Details,” “Ideals,” 
“Loyalty,” etc. It is another inspirational 
book, written for boys, after the style of 


“Orison Sweet Marden, Frank F. Cheley, 
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and Archer Wallace. It even fails to come 
to grips with reality as much as the latter 
two writers. 

There is a period during high school 
experience when many boys are given re- 
newed enthusiasm by books of this na- 
ture, but this inspiration soon fails when 
they come face to face with such problems 
as getting a job, dealing with sex con- 
flicts, using the family auto for trips, 
keeping in with a social set, and similar 
serious problems. The book is written in 
a conversational style, sprinkled with hu- 
mor, and by a man of long experience in 
school work.—W. Ryland Boorman 
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Steps Upward in Personality. By Laura 
Happockx. New York: Professional and 
Technical Press, 1931. Pp. 369. 

This is an interesting arrangement of 
forty lessons on an. attractive series of 
topics for direct character education. The 
author is Student Counselor in the De- 
troit Public Schools and the book is writ- 
ten in non-technical language, suited to 
persons of junior or senior high school 
age. Each lesson consists of a few brief 
paragraphs on the topic, suggestive of de- 
sirable experiences, and usually some one 
or more popular poems expressing the 
sentiment the author is trying to develop. 
A series of references to general literature 
on the subject is given for each lesson 
and a short list of assignments to pro- 
voke thinking. In addition to the rather 
numerous references on each lesson there 
are over a hundred pages of annotated 
bibliography. The two lists overlap but 
the set-up of each list is complete as a 
study in itself. The book could be used 
by teachers for occasional lessons or for 
special assignments by parents or by stu- 
dents themselves in preparing for a dis- 
cussion of a personality problem, either in 
a group or with a counselor. There is 
nothing in the way of a thorough analysis 
of any personality problems in the book 
but the general treatment is wholesome, 
stimulating, and based on a good working 
knowledge of modern psychology. Some 
of the topics that are dealt with are “Rec- 
ognition of Individual Responsibility,” 
“Failure,” “Success,” “Self-Control,” “Do 
You Feel Sorry for Yourself?” “Your Dis- 
position,” “Where Earth and Sky Seem 
to Meet,” and “Are You a Good Sport?” 
The book might be seldom used for a 
series of forty lessons but it would. be 
distinctly valuable. for workers with 
adolescents.—E. J. Chave. 


If I Had Only One Sermon To Prepare. 
Edited by JosepH Fort Newton. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. Pp. 
233. 


If I Had Only Sermon to Prepare is a 
collection of essays of varying length by 
twenty-three preachers, including Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and Jews, distributed 
geographically over the entire country. 
Most of these preachers are well-known 
ornaments of the American pulpit. Oddly 
enough, the best essays are not by the 
best known preachers. These essays set 
forth the method of sermon preparation 
followed by the men writing and, in many 
instances, the manner of pulpit delivery. 
As might be expected, the book stresses 
exactly twenty-three different methods. 
So striking is the fact that no two meth- 
ods are the same that the reader is left 
wondering whether any preacher, no mat- 
ter how exalted and distinguished, can 
give helpful advice on preaching methods. 
Fortunately, this book does not pretend 
to give advice. It is an exchange of ex- 
perience. Three or four of the essays 
are hopelessly didactic; the rest of them 
seem extraordinarily satisfactory because 
they set forth vividly the preacher’s actual 
process of sermon preparation. None of 
the men, so far as I could detect, was 
describing the processes he would like to 
think himself as following. This is clear 
gain. 

The preacher who has something to say 
will certainly benefit by giving careful 
study to the way he says it. On the other 
hand, if he hasn’t much to say no amount 
of careful study of that sort can make 
him a good preacher. The redemption of 
the pulpit in our time lies not along the 
line of better craftsmanship ; it will come 
when men of burning conviction once 
again stand in our pulpits. Better crafts- 
manship, however, is not only not to be 
made light of but greatly to be desired. Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton, the editor of this book, 
has again rendered valuable service to the 
ministers of America—M. H. Krumbine 
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Creative Expression: The Development of 
Children in Art, Music, Literature, and 
Dramatics. Edited by Gertrude Hartman 
and Ann Shumaker. New York: The 
John Day Company, 1931. Pp. 350. 
Those who have read the special num- 

bers of. -Progressive. Education on art, 

music, literature, and drama will rejoice 
to have them brought together in a sin- 
gle volume of rare beauty and thus made 
readily available. 

I do not know why these examples of 
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children’s creative work give me a mystic 
thrill, but they do. Knowing how school 
has in the past been a place of boredom, 
of stupid repression and repetition, is it 
not a matter for uncommon rejoicing to 
know that a school may be a place where 
the divine spark of creation is lit, where 
there is lilt of song and joy and where 
beauty takes her rightful place? 

See how far the imagination of a child 
may reach when rightly nurtured. 
“Sometimes a child even gets a vision of 
the fourth dimension. A very exceptional 
child came to me one day and said, ‘I am 
tired of expressing nature and life; I want 
to paint something else.’ ” 

“My answer was, ‘Why Buzzy, what else 
is there to express?” 

“He said, ‘There are other things to ex- 
press; I want to draw gods.’” 

“How would you draw a picture like 
that ?” 

“That is what I do not know.’ ” 

“Well, what made you think about it?” 

“One day, last summer when we were 
away I was lying out under a tree on a 
hill-top, when all at once I saw gods 
among the clouds.’ ” 

This is from an article, “The Artist and 
the Child” by Peppito Mangravite. He 
describes how the conception was even- 
tually visualized and made into a remark- 
able picture. You will find “The Mermaid 
and the Magic Boat,” “Fairies Dancing in 
the Moonlight” and other pictures which 
are highly imaginative, as well as many 
which are representations of the common 
things of everyday, such as dogs, horses, 
carts, and boats. Along with the pictures 
are the interpretations given by the teach- 
ers who helped forward this creative art. 

The section on music is just as inter- 
esting although there is less to show in 
the way of pictures. But how lovely are 
the pictures of the “bodies electric” in the 
illustration of Ruth Doing’s article on 
Rhythmics. 

There is the section on literature, which 
is most fascinating. Take just one article 
in this section, “Childhood’s Own Litera- 
ture” by Hughes Mearns—no one can 
read that without a thrill. Mearns has a 
way, just as Nell Curtis has, of bringing 
out what he calls childhood’s own lan- 
guage. What imagery, what feeling, what 
simple beauty in the poetry which child- 
hood writes! 

“I have a secret from everybody in the 
world-full-of-people” was written by a 


child of genius, but there are many other 
poems of equal merit. 

The last section, “Creative Expression 
through Dramatics 


9) 


is of no less interest 
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than the rest. The play instinct runs 
freer here perhaps than anywhere else. 
The foreword “To the Children” by Eva 
Le Gallienne is a beautiful thing and 
strikes a religious note. 

If any teacher of religion is weary of 
rules, tests, accredited instruments and all 
the paraphernalia of religious teaching, I 
would advise that he take this book on 
Creative Expression and lose himself for 
a while. He will come back, I am willing 
to wager, refreshed and filled with a faith 
in the creative powers of youth—Victor E. 
Marriott 
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Chinatown Quest. By Carot GreEN WIL- 
son. Stanford University Press, 1932. 
Pp. 263. 

A biography, nearly every chapter of 
which reads like a detective story, Carol 
Green Wilson’s Chinatown Quest has the 
added distinction of being one of the few 
pieces of honest portraiture and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of San Francisco’s 
Chinatown. It is the story of a remark- 
able woman, Miss Donaldina Cameron, 
who, as “Lo Mo” or “Old Mother,” is 
loved not only along the coast but also 
wherever her “daughters” have gone. 

The same news which brought thou- 
sands of gold-seekers to California in 1809 
resulted in a Chinese “Invasion,” the re- 
sults of which are still to be seen in con- 
gested Chinatowns and isolated washer- 
men. To the laboring men and politicians 
of the sixties and seventies these yellow 
aliens were fit only to be driven into the 
sea; to the less prejudiced they offered an 
opportunity for service, for with them, 
quite naturally, came their vices as well 
as their virtues—the chief being their im- 
portation of slave-girls. 

Into the Chinatown of pre-earthquake 
days, with its mingling of virtue and de- 
pravity, came the Occidental Board, estab- 
lishing “the only foreign mission enter- 
prise carried on within the United States.” 
In 1895 Miss Cameron took up the work 
which she carries on today. Possessed of 
unlimited love and gentleness, but ab- 
solutely fearless and strong-willed, she 
has won the respect of the law, the aid of 
Chinese merchants, and the love of hun- 
dreds of girls. Not often does one find 
the story of a life so dedicated to service; 
and it is one of the paradoxes of life that 
such a great heart should be found in 
such a frail body. In the course of nearly 
forty years she has undergone such ad- 
ventures that the reader can only marvel 
that she is still alive. 

Writing after a year of intimate associ- 
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ation and first-hand observation, the bio- 
grapher has done a thoroughly commend- 
able piece of work. With understandable 
enthusiasm and with pardonable naivetée 
she has painted Miss Cameron’s portrait 
lovingly and truthfully. It is a thoroughly 
authentic account of the work she has 
done, avoiding painting Chinatown in too 
lurid colors and recognizing the decency 
and co-operation of a large proportion 
of its inhabitants. Through it all appears 
a great soul against the background of a 
great need.—Wiilliam P. Fenn 
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Student Self-Support at the University of 
Minnesota. By James G. UMstTattp. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1932. Pp. 205. 

“Working one’s way through college” 
has been the subject of much sentimental 
talk from the platform and in the press. 
It is a notion which fits in well with our 
romantic democratic idealization of the 
“self-made man.” But for parents whose 
sons and daughters are involved, for stu- 
dents who are actually earning part or all 
of their expenses, and for teachers and 
administrators who are seriously inter- 
ested in the quality of the educational 
product of our colleges and universities, 
student self-support raises many real and 
important questions. 

How does employment affect scholar- 
ship? How does it affect health? Does 
it necessitate lighter schedules of class- 
room work and so lengthen the route to 
a degree? Can the student who supports 
himself wholly or in part participate to 
the same extent as students of ample 
means in those extra-curricular activities 
that are supposed to have developmental 
value and that certainly bring pleasure 
and prestige to the college boy or girl? Is 
the work available to the student of any 
educational or vocational value? How 
may student employment be organized 
and administered so as to yield maximum 
returns from an educational point of 
view ? 

The present study is the first attempt, 
so far as the reviewer knows, to utilize 
the most approved techniques of social 
research to discover comprehensive and 
reliable factual information concerning 
student self-support in the modern large 
university. It provides a realistic basis 
for consideration of the foregoing ques- 
tions and is, therefore, an interesting and 
significant contribution. 

Data concerning student self-support 
at the University of Minnesota were drawn 
from four sources: first, questionnaire re- 
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turns from a group of undergraduate stu- 
dents shown to be representative of the 
entire undergraduate body of 8,675; sec- 
ond, the scholastic records of these stu- 
dents; third, the percentile scores of the 
students on the College Ability Test; and 
fourth, employment records and miscel- 
laneous payroll files. These data were 
analyzed to discover, first, the relation- 
ship between earnings and economic 
need; second, the extent and nature of 
self-support ; third, the effects of student 
self-support; and, finally, the attitudes of 
students toward self-support. 

It was found that 55.5 per cent of the 
students at the University in 1928 earned 
a part or all of their expenses. Although 
excessive employment appeared to be 
slightly associated with lower scholarship, 
the median scholarship of the entire group 
of earners was not below that of the non- 
earners nor was the median number of 
credits completed per quarter by earners 
lower than the number completed by non- 
earners. On the whole, earning did not 
appear to be associated with decreased 
participation or holding office in such or- 
ganizations as the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A,. 
literary societies, dramatics, music and 
art, student government, and social clubs. 
For underclassmen (freshmen and sopho- 
mores) increased earnings were associated 
with marked decrease in fraternity and 
sorority membership and participation in 
parties and dances, but with marked in- 
crease in religious activities; these cor- 
relations did not always hold for upper- 
classmen. Students who earned more were 
admitted to the University Hospital more 
frequently than were those who earned 
less. 

In answering the question concerning 
the disadvantages of self-support, stu- 
dents gave the answer “none” more fre- 
quently than any other; partial sacrifice 
of activities, especially athletics, and in- 
terference with study were, however, fre- 
quently cited as disadvantages. With re- 
spect to scholarship, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and health, “earning approxi- 
mately 75 percent of one’s expenses ap- 
pears to be near the danger line, when in- 
terpreted in terms of groups of stu- 
dents”; there appeared, however, a wide 
range of individual variation in this re- 
spect—an argument for more continuous 
supervision and individual attention for 
self-supporting students. 

This study is, of course, rich in sug- 
gestions concerning many other aspects 
of the problem of student self-support; it 
should be given careful consideration by 
every college and university administrator. 
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The work is well organized and carefully 
presented. Most of the requisite data are 
condensed into convenient tables, accom- 
panied by clear and concise summaries. 
Although the work is primarily statistical 
in method, the presentation of findings is 
so clearly and carefully made as to re- 
quire in the reader no intimate under- 
standing of statistical technique .— 
C. W. Hart 
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The Remaking of Man in Africa. By J. H. 
O_pHAM and B. D. Grisson. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1931. 


This book may be considered as a semi- 
official statement of liberal missionary as- 
pirations, and, in so far as possible, of 
future liberal missionary policy in Africa. 
It comes from the highest sources, its 
authors being Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary, respectively, of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. Nor is it 
merely an academic discussion, for Mr. 
Oldham is a person of wide experience in 
his field, whose earlier writings, especially 
his excellent book, Christianity and - the 
Race Problem, entitle him to a careful 
hearing. As is explained in the preface, 
the book not only derives from the ex- 
perience and thought of the authors, but 
it is also the result of numerous confer- 
ences between them and missionaries in 
the field or freshly home on leave, and 
this is reflected in the realism with which 
the practical considerations of education 
by missions in Africa are presented. 

Two problems have given rise to this 
volume; the extent to which education of 
a general nature is the function of the 
mission, and the relationship between the 
educational activities of the governments 
of Africa and those of the missions. The 
discussion of these problems, with their 
corollary, the best method of reaching 
and guiding the African, is pursued frank- 
ly and without dogmatism. The relation- 
ship between education and missionary 
purpose is first discussed, and this is fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the situation that 
arises when state and missions strive for 
control of educational facilities. Ques- 
tions as to the nature of a Christian edu- 
cation and the place of the church, the 
school, and the community in African life 
are taken up, after which the problems in- 
volved in the training of teachers for 
African mission schools, of providing 
African leadership for Africans, and. of 
coping with the difficulties inherent in the 
education of women, are considered. A 
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summary of the existing relationship be- 
tween African colonial government edu- 
cational systems and mission schools in 
the various portions of Africa, and a pro- 
gram for the future, end the volume. Ap- 
pendices give expressions of opinion and 
policy on the use of the vernacular in 
educating Africans, and data concerning 
educational organization, resources, and 
numbers of students in the schools of the 
various political divisions of the continent. 

Granting the underlying assumptions 
on which the arguments of this book are 
based, the logic of presentation is im- 
peccable. The first of these assumptions 
is that Christian missions are necessary, 
and follow from the evangelical character 
of Christian belief and the ultimate truth 
of Christian doctrine. 

“Christian missions rest on the convic- 
tion that God has spoken to men in 
Christ. .. If God has not made known his 
mind and purpose in Christ, the ground 
for Christian missions disappears. They 
stand or fall with the belief in a Word 
that is not from man, but from God” 
(p. 17). 

This being the case, then, in the secona 
place, it is assumed that Africans must be 
taught to apply Christian doctrine to their 
lives, though the application is to be in 
such a way as not to demoralize the peo- 
ple whom the missionaries come to help. 

“The Christian purpose is not the 
gradual evolution of the natural order 
into the Christian Church, but the com- 
plete conversion of the mind and heart, 
leading to a new life. What it seeks, how- 
ever, is not the abrogation of the natural 
order but its renewal...” (p. 61). 

That is, if I interpret this passage cor- 
rectly, the “best” of African civilizations 
must be preserved by the missionary, so 
that Christianity, in coming to the Afri- 
cans, need not abrogate the order of their 
life where this is in accord with Christian 
ideals, but rather renew this life by direct- 
ing it in channels that are attuned to an 
ultimate Truth. 

As far as the first assumption of the 
authors is concerned, there can be no ar- 
gument; one either accepts it, or one does 
not. The scientist who is sceptical of the 
validity of revealed as against ascertain- 
able truth may be pardoned his scepti- 
cism, but he merely replaces belief with 
disbelief. And whether the sceptic agrees 
with this basis of missionary activity or 
not, missions are an accomplished fact, 
In this 
review, therefore, there need be no dis- 
cussion of the authors’ first assumption. 
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It is the second assumption that I wish 
to consider here; to consider it from an 
anthropological point of view, asking 
whether or not it is possible for any out- 
sider to “renew” any culture, no matter 
how sincere he may be or how excellent 
the traditions he brings may appear to 
him. It seems to me that in this, as in so 
many other volumes dealing with prob- 
lems of “what to do” with some primitive 
folk or other, the most important factors 
are left out of account; that while the 
imponderabilia contained in the culture of 
the people who are being discussed may 
be mentioned, as they are in the work 
under review, they are not given their due 
weight. This is particularly true of Africa, 
where sheer population mass makes tra- 
ditional belief and behavior even less sus- 
ceptible of change than, let us say, is the 
case among the sparcely-distributed 
American Indians, though even in 
America aboriginal custom is remarkably 
strong in the face of severe attack. The 
point of view taken by all those who wish 
to “remake” Africans runs something like 
this: The African must be “remade,” 
since his civilization cannot resist destruc- 
tion before the overwhelming superiority 
of European civilization; the “remaking” 
is in the hands of Europeans; hence 
European government, commerce, and 
missions have the power and ability to 
“remake” the African. What of the civ- 
ilizations that are indigenous to Africa? 
What of the Africans themselves? Have 
they nothing to say in the process? 

In contact with Negroes, both in the 
Old World and the New, I have been im- 
pressed by the extreme tenaciousness with 
which Negro cultures retain their vitality 
in the face of contact with other cultures. 
This, I think, is due to the extent to 
which the African is a diplomat by tradi- 
tion, something that makes it possible for 
him to bend culturally without breaking. 
Historical experience would seem to indi- 
cate that the Negro has an enormous 
power of assimilating new cultural expe- 
riences without disturbing his underlying 
aboriginal sanctions. That is, Africans 
seem to accept what they must, or what 
it seems expedient to accept of foreign 
cultures, but beneath their acceptance 
there is little giving way of the older tra- 
ditions. Objectively considered, this is 
not strange, for a people’s own customs 
invariably hold primary value for them. 
Let us take polygamy as an example. 
Many of those who inveigh against the 
institution fail to realize the hygienic ad- 
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vantages it offers the African. Abstin- 
ence on the part of a husband from his 
wife during the time of her pregnancy 
and lactation makes for a spacing of chil- 
dren that goes far to prevent among 
African women the phenomenon of the 
“child-a-year drab” known to our own 
culture. As for human relationships, it 
is difficult to observe that there is any less 
degree of adjustment to plural than to 
singular spouses, either for men or 
women. Hence, it too often happens that 
a Christian African accepts monogamy 
only outwardly, and keeps his plural wives 
in different villages. 

The instance I cite, however, is more 
than merely a case in point. For when 
polygamy is attacked, one of the basic 
elements in African civilization is at- 
tacked, and demoralization is begun. How 
much the more this is true when the sanc- 
tions of the African’s religious beliefs, 
that are so much more integrated~ with 
the totality of his experience than are our 
own, are successfully attacked, I leave to 
the reader to imagine. We may ask again, 
therefore, whether the basic patterns of 
African life can be changed. I do not 
question that cultural patterns change; 
of their own accord, they change all the 
time. Can this change be directed; can 
Europeans “remake” Africans, however? 
I question the possibility. The tradition 
of surface acceptance goes too deeply; at 
most, it seems to me, the Africans will in- 
corporate the God of the successful 
White man into their own pantheons, a 
diety who, in the African idiom, has 
granted so much to those who worship 
him. That is, the African, when faced 
with urgent missionary pressure, merely 
follows a pattern of the incorporation of 
important foreign gods into his religious 
system that has been followed again and 
again in the history of African tribes all 
over the continent. 

This is not to say that the points made 
by Mr. Oldham and Miss Gibson can be 
neglected. As I stated at the outset of 
this review, their presentation is one of 
high authority in the mission field. And, 
as I also stated, missions in Africa are 
an accomplished fact. Therefore, what is 
written of proposed programs of action 
must be of interest to those who are con- 
cerned with the African and his future. 
Granting the basic assumptions of mis- 
sionary activity, this volume must be 
recognized as a hand-book for enlightened 
development.—Melville J. Herskovits 
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Labor Agreements in Coal Mines. By 
Louis Btocu. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1931. Pp. 513. 

This volume is accurately described in its 
sub-title as “A Case Study of the Admin- 
istration of Agreements Between Miners’ 
and Operators’ Organizations in the Bitu- 
minous Coal Mines of Illinois.” The author 
has analyzed thousands of individual deci- 
sions arising out of the collective bargain- 
ing and arbitration machinery of the Illinois 
coal industry during the period 1909 to 1925, 
and has supported his findings by citing a 
large number of carefully classified concrete 
cases. Illinois was chosen for intensive 
study because it has a longer and more com- 
plete record of successful collective bargain- 
ing than any other bituminous area in the 
United States. The work is heavily docu- 
mented and bristles with illustrative details 
descriptive of the complicated working con- 
ditions and elaborate wage contracts which 
characterize the industry. 

The reader who is not a specialist will 
pass over much of this competent handling 
of detail in haste. But he cannot afford to 
pass over thoughtlessly the outstanding con- 
clusion which grows out of such a careful 
analysis, namely, that the miners and oper- 
ators of Illinois gradually developed a labor 
code for their industry which really worked 
(at least when measured by human rather 
than by perfectionist standards). Definite 
machinery for settling grievances and dis- 
putes through joint agreement was set up, 
with provision for appeals from lower to 
higher adjudicating bodies; and gradually 
these bodies, by piling precedent upon pre- 
cedent, built up a rough approximation to a 
labor code for American coal-mining in 
much the same way in which the common 
law has developed over a much longer period 
of time. 

And this is vastly important not only to 
the coal industry, but to the whole field of 
economic and social policy as well. For 
certainly one of the greatest contemporary 
needs of American industry is just such a 
code for guiding, if not governing, the rela- 
tions between organized labor and organ- 
ized employers. Each industry will have to 
evolve its own code out of its own condi- 
tions, it is true; but much may be learned 
through pioneering experiments. And in 
such pioneering work, incidentally, Illinois 
deserves special mention, for the coal fields 
of the state and the clothing industry of 
Chicago have provided two outstanding ex- 
amples for other industries to follow. 

Whether the code described by Mr. Bloch 
will be able to maintain itself longer in the 
face of overwhelming non-union competition 


is a question which is now (April, 1932) in 
the laps of the gods. If it goes, however, 
it will add another to the long list of post- 
war tragedies which have afflicted not only 
the miners, but the entire industry.— E. P. 
Hohman 
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Conservation In the Department of the In- 
terior. By Ray LyMaAn Wrizzur and 
WILLIAM ATHERTON Du Pure. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1931. Pg. 253. 
Another government report. Two hun- 

dred and fifty-three pages, beautifully and 

copiously illustrated, and strongly as well 
as attractively bound—all for one dollar! 

No wonder taxes are high! 

The reviewer confesses that his first re- 
action was just that. He had been reading 
the Metropolitan dailies on the subject of 
bureaucracy and paternalism, high taxes, 
falling incomes, etc., etc., and this seemed 
but to add fuel to his already growing feel- 
ing against Uncle Sam. It might be added 
that he opened the book with the distinct 
feeling that it would not be interesting, be- 
ing only a government report. A _ brief 
once-over would be about all it would get, 
then a perfunctory review— 

But would you believe it? In the midst 
of a busy afternoon—important things to do 
—he sat reading and reading until he had 
covered half the book. It was fascinating. 
Perhaps other United States citizens know 
all about the public domain and how it is 
administered, what is being done to conserve 
our oil reserves, to organize machinery for 
the limitation of output, to stop wasteful 
competition and the prodigal waste of oil 
gas in production; perhaps the rest know 
all about the national parks, national for- 
ests, the reclamation service; irrigation 
projects; flood control; the conservation of 
our Indian peoples; of our childhood 
through the children’s bureau, etc., but there 
was so much new to this reader that he 
feels more than grateful that the book fell 
to him to review. 

It may be questioned whether publication 
in the particular form in which this appears 
is the best way to get the information to the 
public, but that the public ought to have the 
information there can be no question. After 
all, printed by the government in large 
quantities, one dollar probably pays the cost, 
and there is satisfaction in owning such a 
well printed attractively bound volume. Fur- 
thermore, it is well written and easy to read. 
It ought to be very widely circulated and 
read. Certainly it ought to be made avail- 
able to all our schools. It would supplement 
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admirably the work of the geography and 
civics and social science courses. It would 
be suitable for use from perhaps the sixth 
grade upward as a book of reference.— 
Charles S. Braden 

+ St SF 
Germany Not Guilty in 1914. By M. H. 

Cocuran, Boston. The Stratford Com- 

pany, 1931. Pp. 233. 

The jacket tells us that “Professor 
Cochran’s book is a detailed analysis of the 
much discussed ‘Coming of the War, 1914,’ 
by Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt.” But 
it is much more than this. It is a terrific 
attack upon the honesty, scholarship, and 
sense of justice of Professor Schmitt. 

One reads Professor Cochran’s book with 
a growing feeling that the author has “an 
ax to grind.” One feels that if Professor 
Schmitt made the innumerable errors and 
blunders that are alleged, the world could 
have been told of it in a way that would 
not excite the suspicion that Professor 
Cochran had more than just scholarship 
ideals in mind. Passages like these seem 
to be out of place in a purely scientific 
work: “At times Schmitt seems aware 
of the rottenness of the evidence that he 
uses. For example, he relates at length 
a story from the British minister. . . . Pre- 
posterous, inaccurate, and inconsequential 
as this story is, Schmitt declares it of even 
greater interest than a statement of Lich- 
nowsky,” etc. (p. 37). Or this: “The most 
striking case of the misuse of military in- 
formation is the Conrad-Moltke-Kanner- 
Schmitt bordereau, mentioned above. This 
preposterous attempt to fit the documents 
into Kanner’s formula is based on mistrans- 
lations, misinterpretations, omissions and 
errors enough to throw the Schmitt accusa- 
tions out of Court. If this is military in- 
formation it is badly garbled and the attempt 
to connect it with German policy is a flat 
failure” (p. 88). Or, this one: “What one 
finds then in the ‘Coming of the War’ is an 
elaborate, prejudiced defense of the Entente 
statesmen and their policies. For the En- 
tente and Central Powers, Schmitt has dif- 
ferent standards. He must whitewash the 
Entente and blacken the Central Powers. 
The style betrays a mind attuned to the 
romantic ravings of the Entente in 1914. 
The straddles on display in this book show 
that no amount of contrary evidence can 
check his prejudices” (p. 146). 

The author cites literally hundreds of in- 
stances where Professor Schmitt mistrans- 
lated German words, some of the very 
simplest. I am not familiar with the orig- 
inal German documents which Professor 
Cochran mentions. I do believe, however, 


that one can have a certain lattitude in trans- 
lating from one language to another. Even 
so simple a word as the German “also” is 
capable of at least three different transla- 
tions which may influence the meaning of 
the passage in which the word occurs. Per- 
haps the two authors could never agree on 
any one translation—there are many facts 
to account for such a phenomenon. But to 
accuse one of ignorance, willful misstate- 
ment, blind prejudice, utter unreliability, 
and similar vices, lays the accuser under the 
suspicion of a bitterness—I would not say 
malice—that ought to be beyond the sphere 
of pure scholarship. 

It may be that the mistakes pointed out 
by Professor Cochran are totally correct— 
though one does not like to believe that a 
scholar of Professor Schmitt’s standing is 
guilty of them; but one thing is very evi- 
dent. The value of Professor Cochran’s 
book as a corrective for the alleged unhis- 
toricity of Professor Schmitt’s work, is 
greatly vitiated by his unfriendly attitude. 
One almost concludes that if Professor 
Schmitt is as much an Anglophile as Pro- 
fessor Cochran alleges he is, the tone, the 
vocabulary, and the method of Professor 
Cochran stamp him as much a German- 
ophile. And if by reason of his love for 
England Professor Schmitt exaggerated the 
cause of the Entente, is it not reasonable 
to assume that Professor Cochran, by vir- 
tue of his Germanophilia, has not been just 
as guilty as his opponent, in the other 
direction ? 

As I do not know either of the gentle- 
men, others will have to judge between 
them. Aside from this, Professor Cochran’s 
book appears to be a thorough and painstak- 
ing piece of work. It contains a foreword 
by Harry Elmer Barnes.—G. George Fox 

s&s st Ss 
The Great Amphibium. By JosepH NEED- 

HAM. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1932. Pp. 180. 

These four lectures by the distinguished 
biochemist of Caius College, Cambridge, as 
the subtitle has it, On the position of reli- 
gion is a world dominated by Science, con- 
tain much sound reasoning on the main 
thesis. The title derives from a saying of 
Thomas Browne’s that “Man... . [is] 
disposed to live, not only like other crea- 
tures in diverse elements, but in divided 
and distinguished worlds.” 

The author shows how the modern intel- 
lectual scene is dominated by the spirit and 
the influence of science, which for all its 
discoveries and control of material elements 
of existence, its addition to comfort and ease 
has not solved the problem of the individual 
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with his tragic sense of life, to use 
Unamuno’s pregnant phrase. Science is 
statistical and general and has no concern 
with anything like individuality and per- 
sonality that cannot lend themselves to 
laws. Nor is science interested in man’s 
struggle to achieve good in his own char- 
acter; it is ethically neutral. Beyond its 
field of measurement is the mystic realm 
which is cultivated by religion and between 
the two domains there is no connection, nor 
is there according to our author any re- 
ciprocal influence. The best we can hope 
for is a tolerance, by which each recognizes 
the other’s claims. This does not mean 
that religion is to believe the outworn sci- 
ence of certain churches, but that religion 
can make no pronouncements about bio- 
logical, geological, or chemical phenomena 
and science can say naught about the in- 
tangibles, the values that give life its zest, 
meaning, and purpose. 

There is a profound factor of arbitrari- 
ness in the world before which science 
stands helpless. At bottom, after the work 
of investigation is done, there will always 
remain an alogical and inscrutable residue 
that cannot be formulated in the “how” 
queries which science can answer. The in- 
soluble riddle can only be solved by reli- 
gion’s act of faith. Religion takes the 
logically irreducible out of the soul’s ex- 
perience with the numinous, the so-called 
other worldly and describes it teleologi- 
cally, that is, more satisfactorily for life. 

There are many suggestive and illuminat- 
ing comments that the writer makes about 
the cycle of rise and downfall of religion, 
about the philosophic implications of bio- 
chemical discoveries, but the reader must 
go to this enjoyable book itself for a rich, 
stimulating, and thoughtful hour in a fas- 
cinating subject treated by a keen, delight- 
ful, and reverent mind.—Feliz A. Levy 
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Jesus Through the Centuries. 
LEY Jackson Case. Chicago: 
sity of Chicago Press, 1932. 
Interpretation enters into almost every 

kind of observation, however factual we 

desire to be, and when scholarship that aims 
at objectivity is called upon to analyze “the 
enigma of the centuries” it is reasonable to 
expect an element of interpretation. Pro- 
fessor Case, in this, the last of his trilogy 
in the evaluation of Jesus, shows the same 
erudition and documentation that one has 
learned to associate with all his works. 

Here we have an examination of the cate- 

gories under which Jesus has been sub- 

sumed. It is an excellent counter-irritant 
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to the Bruce Barton type of ballyhoo, and 
to that unreflected kind of eulogy which 
made Emerson revolt against “the: noxious 
exaggeration of the person of Jesus.” At 
the same time, to the present reviewer, at 
least, the book serves to illustrate the limi- 
tations of the historical method. 
Professor Case doubtless would like, with 
all of us, to be as dispassionate as the 
character in The Palace of Art who, by 
taking possession of man’s mind and deed, 
and by ignoring the brawling of sects, 
could say, 


“T sit as God holding no form of creed 
But contemplating all.” 


An attempt to assume this most difficult 
pose could account for an academic air of 
aloofness; for a certain polite condescen- 
sion, and for the “faultily faultless, icily 
regular” attitude, but even at that it is not 
consistently maintained. It becomes obvious 
that a professor in the Divinity School is 
really intent upon telling us where not to 
find divinity; upon directing us from in- 
finity toward zero, and upon urging us, in 
the taking of Jesus “for better or for 
worse” (p. 357), to accept the latter. One 
service of this study is to demonstrate that 
the metaphysical interpretation of “the man 
who lived in Palestine centuries ago” (pp. 
327, 333), and the explanation of contem- 
porary and subsequent reactions to him, are 
not problems of historical science and are 
not soluble by the use of this method alone. 
After accepting the verdict that there is 
much in modern life which requires “no 
reference to Jesus” (p. 353); that the in- 
junctions of Jesus are prized as stimuli but 
not as ultimate goals (p. 365); that bits of 
personal experience yield far more signifi- 
cance than assent to any formal doctrine 
of the atonement (p. 374), and that the 
problems of our age “cannot be solved by 
imitating an ancient pattern” (p. 366), one 
might be forgiven for asking exactly how 
Professor Case can defend his very first 
sentence: “Jesus is the enigma of the cen- 
turies”? It would seem less an attempt to 
explain and more like an effort to explain 
away. ea 
Truly the way of interpretation lies not 
in avoiding the historical method, but in 
following it. Yet we must leave a too close 
and lingering adherence to the actual. Even 
the great Troeltsch, while asserting the 
rights of the historical, betrays his Hegelian 
philosophy in seeking a way out of the 
impasse, and Professor Case reveals him- 
self also in this exhibition of historical 
relativity. We acknowledge the scholarly 
appraisal of this volume but must also re- 
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port a failure to produce the sense that the 
past is vital and living on into the present. 
The “art of rapprochement—bridging dis- 
tances of place and circumstances,” which 
Lord Morley declared was true history and 
which, in this case, would make Jesus our 
contemporary, is absent. 

There are many like efforts in these days 
to play off the objective against the sub- 
jective, and they almost lead us to suppose 
that what is subjective is false. Yet what 
has proven subjectively valuable may be- 
come objectively valid upon other than his- 
torical grounds. Without other aids to the 
understanding of the historic Jesus than 
are propounded in this book, the cumulative 
and creative experience of that person, pro- 
gressively verifiable in worldwide experi- 
ence, would be an enigma increased and not 
diminished—W. P. Lemon 
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The Uses of Literature in the Pulpit. By 
Oswatp W. S. McCatt. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1932. Pp. 127. 
Here is true literature in praise of litera- 
ture—a book of brilliant, refined, and effec- 
tive advocacy of the restoration of litera- 
ture to its essential place in the pulpit. 
The close relationship of literature to the 
pulpit has been largely lost sight of in re- 
cent years. Preaching has become so largely 
prosaic, utilitarian and “practical”—often 
so superficial—that it no longer appeals to 
the reason and imagination as it did in the 
days of its eminent domain. But there is 
no reason why it should remain on a lower 
level—as this book makes clear. 


Dr. O. W. S. McCall is one of the Amer- 
ican preachers who is doing most to lift 
preaching to its true possibilities. His pul- 
pit in Berkeley, California, is an outstand- 
ing example of the power of worship, 
inspiringly and devoutly conducted and cul- 
minating in noble preaching, to win young 
people as well as mature men and women 
and help them to live on higher levels. 

This volume, though slight in size, can- 
not but prove to be dynamic in inspiration 
and fruitful in guidance not only to the 
minister but to the general reader. Such 
titles from among the subjects discussed as 
the following will illustrate the character of 
the contents: Spaciousness, Sense of Hu- 
manity, Divinity, Power of Imagination, 
Symbol, Felicity of Speech, Refinement, The 
Literature of Devotion. 

Doctor McCall’s book may well be hailed 
as an incentive and harbinger of a new and 
greater day of power and influence for the 
Christian pulpit—John W. Buckham 
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The Dawn-breakers. Nabil’s Narrative of 
the Early Days of the Baha’i Revelation. 
Translated from the Original Persian and 
Edited by Shoghi Effendi. New York: 
a Publishing Committee, 1932. Pp. 
685. 

More than half the educated people of 
Persia are Baha’is. This statement was 
made recently in the London Times by Sir 
E. Dennison Ross, head of the School of 
Oriental Studies in the University of Lon- 
don: In The Dawn-breakers we have an 
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authentic and comprehensive history of the 
rise of the Baha’i Movement with its teach- 
ings of social progress and religious unity. 
It is a thrilling story, written by Nabil, a 
gifted Persian scholar whom Professor 
E. G. Browne of Cambridge University 
quotes in his monumental study, Persian 
Literature, as representative of the new 
poets who are reviving the once glorious 
literature of the land of Sadi and Hafiz, 
of Firdawsi and Jalalu’ddin Rumi. 

The authorities Nabil uses were almost 
all of them eye-witnesses of the events re- 
corded. The translator and editor of the 
volume, Shoghi Effendi, adds a vast array 
of citations on historical points from dis- 
tinguished Western scholars. The notes 
contain beautiful translations from original 
sources in Persian and Arabic. 

The theme of the volume is foreshad- 
owed in its title. The Dawn-breakers are 
a succession of teachers who opened the 
way for the advent of two great edu- 
cators, the Bab, and the princely teacher, 
Baha’u’llah. The first dawn-breaker was 
Shaykh Admad (born cir. 1753, A. D.). 
He taught his students that the symbols in 
the Quran should be interpreted spiritually ; 
that the promised resurrection day was to 
be a spiritual resurrection, ushered in by a 


glorious teacher, “an Ali whose advent we 
all await.” He said this Ali was soon to 
appear. Shaykh Ahmad’s successor, Siyyid 
Kasim, told his students that the promised 
teacher was even then living in Persia and 
bade them go forth and find him. 

In high faith one of these disciples, a 
young priest, Mulla Husayn, met on May 
23d, 1844, at the gates of Shiraz, a young 
merchant twenty-five years of age, named 
’Ali. ’Ali took Mulla Husayn to his home. 
All night they talked. About midnight the 
priest, enthralled by the intellectual power, 
the marvelous knowledge, the spiritual 
charm and radiance, the transparent good- 
ness of his host recognized in him his prom- 
ised teacher. 

One by one, until there were eighteen, 
other eager young people who were watch- 
ing for the “Promised One” likewise dis- 
covered ’Ali, the Bab, as their master and 
became his “Letters of the Living,” his first 
apostles. The Bab repeated to them the 
words of Christ to his disciples, and sent 
them forth far and wide to spread their 
glad tidings of a new day of unity and 
peace upon earth, of good will to all na- 
tions and religions and peoples. 

Soon all Persia was talking of their mes- 
sage. Leading scholars and divines joined 
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the movement; the Christian governor at 
Isphahan became the Bab’s disciple; a 
learned inquisitor, sent by the Shah of 
Persia to get evidence against the new 
social reformer, after talking with the Bab 
became his follower and devoted his wealth, 
learning, and eloquence to winning the mul- 
titudes to the new renaissance. 

Then the government, fearing that this 
new movement with its teaching of the 
emancipation of women, universal education, 
universal brotherhood, tolerance, and peace 
would upset the old social order of Muslim 
Persia, began a ruthless persecution. The 
Bab was shot in the public square of Ta- 
briz by a regiment of soldiers. He died, a 
glorious martyr, while ten thousand people 
looked on, “an expression of unruffled 
calm” on his face. His followers were 
hunted, high and low, and thousands of 
them put to death with incredible cruelty. 

This history of Nabil makes clear the 
heroic character of Baha’u’llah, who sacri- 
ficed wealth, social prestige, and a splendid 
political career to carry forward the new 
movement. The devotion of the Babis to 
the Bab, to Baha’u’llah and to their apos- 
tles is a beautiful illustration of the sov- 
ereignty of love. They loved their teachers 
because their teachers first loved them. And 
he who possesses, as Baha’u’llah states the 
spiritual law “a pure, kindly and radiant 
heart” shall attain “a sovereignty ancient, 
imperishable and everlasting.” 

The Narrative of Nabil is an illuminat- 
ing revelation of the sources of spiritual 
dynamic in the religious and moral educa- 
tion of present-day heroes.—Albert Vail 
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Church and Newspaper. By W. B. Nor- 
Ton. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1930. 

William Bernard Norton, for over twenty 
years religious editor of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, gives as his purpose for writing the 
volume, the “helping of ministers and 
church laymen to understand better the 
daily newspaper and learn how to obtain 
more and better religious publicity.” At 
the same time he answers the questions of 
numerous Christian workers concerning the 
ethical implications involved in church and 
religious publicity. 

Doctor Norton devotes the first two 
chapters and the last three or four to jus- 
tification of religious publicity. The inter- 
vening chapters are for the most part dedi- 
cated to the average minister with the hope 
of stimulating his interest in learning how 
to use the channels of the press. A tech- 
nical treatise is offered on “How to Write 
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for the Newspapers.” However, Doctor 
Norton does not pretend to be a final au- 
thority on the subject. His material is 
fraught with examples and incidents of an 
interesting nature. It is well worth the 
two or three hours necessary for a com- 
plete digesting of his 22 chapters. 

Doctor Norton first points out that most 
of the criticisms directed against religious 
publicity come from those who are thor- 
oughly unacquainted with the fields of jour- 
nalism, advertising, psychology, and econom- 
ics. He pleads for an objective study of 
the situation before any opinions or criti- 
cisms are offered. 

In his chapter on “Great is Publicity,” 
Doctor Norton brings out the fact that not 
only has advertising a true spiritual value 
for the cause of religion, but also it has 
brought increased budgets, beautiful 
churches, extended welfare work and exten- 
sive educational facilities, both in the de- 
nominational and non-sectarian fields. 

One of the interesting points Doctor 
Norton makes is that the newspaper can 
be a distinct aid in the field of homiletics. 
How many sermons are preached every 
week which can be directly attributed to 
articles read in the daily press? Inciden- 
tally, declares the Chicago Tribune’s repre- 


sentative, the development of a sermon 
might well be patterned after the general 
style of a news story. The news writer 
at least sticks to his text which is a 
great deal more than a good many minis- 
ters do. 

No newspaper will refuse real news. 
Doctor Norton says in his foreword: “After 
long experience in the pastorate in country, 
town and city, and after an experience of 
twenty-three years in writing religious news 
for the daily press, I am convinced that 
the success of religious publicity lies with 
the church more than with the newspaper. 
There is no fundamental opposition to the 
printing of religious news on the part of 
the newspaper. All the newspaper is afraid 
of is the commonplace, the conventional and 
the prosaic. It shrinks from bromides and 
propaganda. Real news is always welcome. 
The church must therefore furnish trained 
leaders. It must show sympathetic co- 
operation. It must look squarely at the 
practical issues involved. I know of no 
class of persons more willing to listen to 
ideas and news of all sorts than editors, 
nor do I know any class so quick in resent- 
ing dictation. The church must therefore 
approach the newspaper with intelligent dis- 
cretion.”—Joseph Ward IT 
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Prayer: What It Is, What It Means, What 
It Does. By Dwicut Braptey. Chicago: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1932. Pp. 16. 

This is a sermon in pamphlet form, dis- 
cussing the problem of prayer as to its na- 
ture, its significance, and its effects. In 
simple language, such as every Sabbath 
school teacher craves when the lesson of 
the week turns upon this great subject, the 
author explains what prayer is, what it 
means, and what it does. This discussion 
very properly confines itself to the practical 
aspects of so large a field; thereby being 
much more helpful to its readers. 

The effects of prayer are discussed from 
two distinct aspects: First, those upon the 
person who offers the prayer; second, upon 
the external world. This latter discussion 
is much the weakest part of the work. Here 
the author voices only his hopes and ex- 
pectations, which have none of the strong 
convictions born of the experience of an- 
swered prayer, such as praying men like 
David Livingstone and George Mueller of 
Bristol have voiced. Again, he says (p. 
11), “It is altogether too easy to assign 
supernatural causes to natural events”: a 
statement which might easily lead to very 
definite differences of opinion between him- 
self and some of his readers. 

The value of this discussion of prayer 
educationally lies in the stimulus it may 
easily afford older adolescents and young 
people to put prayer to a pragmatic test, 
which is far more important than any 
amount of theory. 

This discussion of prayer by Mr. Brad- 
ley, however, deserves the thoughtful read- 
ing which we trust it may receive.—Fred- 
eric E. Williams 
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Poetry of Prayer. By Epwarp SHILLITO. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932. Pp. 125. 

Here is a little book for all those who 
desire to have worship more meaningful. 
It is delightful reading. The charm of the 
poet runs through the one hundred and 
twenty-five pages. After you have read it 
over you will want to return to it again. 
Church worship will be richer and more 
lovely to you. 

The author makes use of poetry to pre- 
pare the church attendant for worship. 
He, with the poets, leads the reader into 
values of beauty that opens a new world 
in the imagination by which he walks into 
the mystic expanse of life. The poet helps 
the man who prays to lift up his life into 
the splendor of God. 

The author has chapters on poetry and 
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adoration, poetry and repentance, poetry and 
intercession, poetry and “The communion 
of Saints,” prayer and sacred poetry, and 
concludes with poetry and the long pursuit. 
There is an encouragement to every 
reader, and especially the preacher, as he 
reads the chapter on poetry and “The com- 
munion of Saints.” This is a splendid book 
to read from before retiring as well as be- 
fore going to a church service. As the 
author says, “all things in this world must 
lead to God as flowers to the sun” so the 
reader will turn again to this book and to 
the poets and have his worship enriched 
and made beautiful—J. W. F. Davies 
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The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. Trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit by Rosert 
Ernest Hume. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1931. Pp. 562. 
Professor Hume is recognized as the 

greatest authority, at least in English- 

speaking countries, on the texts and the 
philosophy of the Upanishads, those ancient 
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metaphysical treatises of India, which are 
still attracting devoted readers, as they have 
during the past twenty-five centuries. 

In this book Doctor Hume offers a faith- 
ful translation of the original Sanscrit texts 
together with an admirable outline of the 
philosophy of the Upanishads, a valuable 
bibliography selected, classified, and anno- 
tated, and a double index (Sanscrit and 
General). 

It testifies to the superb scholarship of 
Doctor Hume that the present volume is, in 
the main, a reprint of the first edition of 
this work which appeared in 1921. The 
general acceptance of the book by leading 
scholars has been due mainly to the excel- 
lent judgment displayed by Doctor Hume 
in choosing the texts, in the erudition evi- 
denced in the remarkably smooth transla- 
tion and in the fullness of the chapters. After 
an interval of ten years it still stands un- 
rivalled as the best book of its kind. 

Dr. G. C. O. Haas is the author of a 
useful appendix containing recurrent and 
parallel passages in the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavad Gita. Doctor Haas’ critical ap- 
paratus might be the harbinger of a more 
ambitious comparative study of the Upani- 
shads and contemporary Buddhist and 
Jainist documents—M. Jung 
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A Faith to Live By. By Joun LeEwts. 
New York: Ray Long & Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., 1931. Pp. 148. 

Mr. Lewis eschews theological and scien- 
tific terms and thinks that he has thereby 
made faith simpler to live by if not to under- 
stand. For some minds he probably suc- 
ceeds in his attempt, though he makes Jesus 
as simple in his historical environment that 
the mystery of his personality and power 
is by no means solved without the super- 
natural aspect of his nature as the Son of 
God. The main thing with us all, as 
Mr. Lewis rightly insists, is to find Jesus 
Christ and to relate ourselves to him and 
to apply his teachings by the help of the 
Holy Spirit to one’s own life in all the 
problems of our time. Certainly Mr. Lewis 
believes in a Christ who is Master of all 
of life today, and a new world would speed- 
ily come round if this became an actual 
fact with each of us. But I am not able to 
assent to such a Unitarian statement as 
this: “If Jesus knows more of God than 
most of us, it is only because he is more 
loyal than we are to the way of things; 
because he understands it and approves it” 
(p. 142). The book is written with snap 
and energy and with a hopeful outlook as 
a Unitarian—A. T. Robertson 


The Lesson Round Table. Edited by R.D. 
Dopce. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1931. Pp. 396. 

Any enterprising pupil or teacher who 
uses the Round Table should be able to 
speak with some authority on the moral and 
spiritual content of the lessons in the Inter- 


national Uniform series. It would be diffi-, 
cult to find a more imposing array of names’ 


than those which stand at the heads of the 
lessons. Charles A. Ellwood, Albert W. 
Palmer, Lynn Harold Hough, Burris Jen- 
kins, John MacNeill, W. F. McDowell, 
Roger Babson—these and others of their 
class assure the reader that he is getting a 
scholarly and prophetic interpretation of 
the material presented. The book is small, 
convenient, well outlined, and the subject 
matter is presented in a way that cannot 
fail to stir the mind and the imagination 
of any earnest student. If our teachers 
would use this book intelligently and con- 
scientiously, the members of their classes 
could not grow up ignorant of the Bible 
or of the facts of the moral and spiritual 
life. This little volume clearly deserves 
the attention of every mature pupil and 
every teacher using the International Uni- 
form lessons.—Ira J. Houston 
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Lyric Religion. By H. AuGustine SMITH. 
New York: The Century Company, 
1931. Pp. 517. 

In Lyric Religion: The Romance of Im- 
mortal Hymns, Professor H. Augustine 
Smith of Boston University has gathered 
together sketches and comments upon 150 
familiar hymns. The volume does not 
undertake to be a comprehensive survey of 
the hymns in contemporary use; such a task 
would be forbidding and well-nigh impos- 
sible. Rather the author has chosen to 
present a selected group of hymns “as 
studies, interpretations, syntheses, bases 
actual worship procedure [sic], pictorial life 
of the past and present, to arouse lethargic 
congregations, ministers, song leaders and 
organists to discovery and appreciation of, 
and enthusiasm for, hymns.” In this elabo- 
rate aim Professor Smith has, in part, suc- 
ceeded. He is most skillful in presenting 
“pictorial life of past and present,” and 
frequently makes quite vivid the material 
and emotional backgrounds against which 
the various hymns were composed. These 
chosen hymns will undoubtedly be reward- 
ingly set in new perspective for the many 
laymen who will read and enjoy the book. 

To the “interpretations,” or “analyses,” 
on the other hand, it is scarcely possible 
to be kind. To this reviewer, at least, Pro- 
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fessor Smith’s remarks seem consistently 
vacuous, and possessed of neither educa- 
tional nor critical value. Read, for exam- 
ple, the “analysis” of Breathe on me, breath 
of God: 

“Analysis. A definite, direct prayer, 
this hymn should always be sung 
thoughtfully and quietly as a real prayer 
in sincere devotion and genuine aspira- 
tion. 

“First Stanza: ‘Life anew,’ ‘love,’ 
‘do,’ the doing must be preceded by the 
loving and that in turn by the ‘filling.’ 

“Second Stanza: The union of the 
human will with the divine is a natural 
result of the ‘breathing of the Breath 
of God.’ 

“Third Stanza: Compare with Psalm 
34 :5—‘they looked unto him and were 
radiant.’ It is interesting in this con- 
nection to read again the story of 
Pentecost (Acts 2). 

“Fourth Stanza: Immortality is as- 
sured through the union of the indi- 
vidual soul with the ‘perfect life’ of the 
‘Breath of God’.” 

Such analysis as this can do no more than 
soothe those sentimentally-minded folk who 
are predetermined to find religious assur- 
ance in such diluted and sometimes even 
meaningless ramblings. 

Furthermore, as a musician Professor 
Smith has scarcely done his job at all. 
There is little attempt to bring honest criti- 
cism to bear upon the tunes, and, as in the 
hymn-books of the same editor, many very 
feeble tunes are admitted with debonair 
cordiality into the company of the great. 

Beyond its undoubted value as a com- 
pendium of information, pictorially pre- 
sented, the volume cannot be recommended. 
Granting the usefulness of much of the his- 
torical material, and the popular style which 
will captivate many lay readers, one must 
deplore the fact that an author and editor 
of such wide popularity and influence has 
never completely been able to avoid a sen- 
timentally uncritical attitude for the sake 
of uncompromising and discriminating taste. 
—Cecil Michener Smith 
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